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7 HEN sorrow came, | did not look 
For any visitor that day, 
But in beside the ingle-nook 
She slipped in calm, familiar way, 
As one, a dear and privileged guest, 
Who pushes wide a door ajar, 








And, seeking only friendly rest, 
Sits down where all the kindred are. 


And first surprised, | scarcely knew 
A word to greet the stranger face; 
There crept a numbing shadow through 

The brightness of my dwelling place. 
So dumb her lips, so veiled her eyes, 

So chill the hand in mine she laid, 
The sunshine vanished from the skies, 

And in the cloud I knelt, afraid. 


But sorrow stayed, until | beard, 
In that bushed silence round her drawn, 
Voices more sweet than song of bird, 
The tender tones of loved ones gone. 
And floating from the silvern shore, 
Whereon the ransomed walk serene, 
Came wafts of fragrance blown before 
The angels as they hither lean. 


Then, swift transfigured, sorrow turned. 
Her look was wonderful to see. 
My very soul within me burned, 
For Love in sorrow died for me. 
And Love appoints my sorrow still, 
And sacramental cups are poured 
Where I and sorrow, if God will, 
Meet and hold tryst with my dear Lord. 


a 


IA Written for The Congregationalist by 
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The Business Outlook 


General trade continues satisfactory, espe- 
cially outside of the New England States. The 
manner in which the stock market forged 
ahead in the face of the De Lome incident 
and rabid jingo speeches on Cuba in the Sen- 
ate is taken as good evidence of the healthy 
and widespread confidence of all classes of 
merchants and financiers. The material con- 
ditions of the country are so favorable as to 
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Wool safes have ruled smaller, but prices for 
this{staple maintain a firm tone, and woolen 
goods are in demand and strong. The ad- 


vance in wheat holds, and exports of the cereal | 


continue on a largescale. The bank clearings 
for the whole country are very large, which is 
another proof of the satisfactory condition of 
general trade. Last week these clearings 
were 54.7 per cent larger than for the same 
week last year. 
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The only cheap lamp-chim-. 
neys there are in the world 
are Macbeth’s — don’t break. 

If you get the one made for 
your lamp, more light besides, 

Get the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 











completely nullify the effect of adverse politi- | 


cal events. 


A year ago the events in Washing- | 
ton during the past ten days would have pre- | 


PROFIT-SHARING 


cipitated severe liquidation on the stock ex. 


changes. 


POLICIES FOR 


In iron and steel there is increased activity, | 


and prices for these products have in some 
instances enjoyed a sharp advance. Raw 
cotton likewise has shown more strength than 
for some time, and it is thought that this staple 
has started on what will prove an important 
advance. Asa result there is a better feeling 
in the cotton goods trade, and it is believed 
that in this branch recuperation will be more 
or less steady. In the South and West spring 
trade is reported as opening in a very encour- 
aging manner. 7‘ 

Shipments of boots and shoes from the East 
continue heavy and in excess of last. year. 
Leather in many grades is-sold far ahead. 





A POPULAR TRIP TO EUROPE. 


A party is forming to visit Italy, Switzerland, | 
England next summer, | 


The Khine, Holland and 
sailing direct to Naples by the Prince Line. he cost 
. W. DUNNING, Ph. D., 


will be reasonable. Address H 


CHILDREN 
WOMEN 
AND 

MEN. 





POLICIES IN 
AMOUNTS 
$50,000.00 TO $15.00 


76 West Divinity Hall, Yale University, New Haven, Ct. | 





EUROP * land, Germany, The Rhine, Switzer- 
land, Italy and France in J 
Party. E. M. MAuSsUR, Box P., 


(x1 EUROPEAN TOURS. 


18th Year. Terms reasonable. Parties 
t¢ +? 


‘loral Park, N. 





limited. Conducted by 
Dr. & Mrs. H. S. PAINE, Giens Falls, N.Y. 


TOURS TO EUROPE $195 ..«:: 


upwards. 
All expenses. Sailing June 18, vay 2. Itineraries of 
rookl 


Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam Avenue, yn, N 
Fall Tours to Palestine: and upwards. 
Tour Around the World, 148 days: $1,625. 
AND 


ITALY tiz 
MEDITERRANEAN 
S480 sl nrccerary expenses 


by North German Lloyd. Mediter- 

ranean service February, March and 

April. Also 40 Summer Tours to Europe, 

including Norway, Russia, etc., etc.: rates 

85 to $775, all expenses. Programmes 

free. Independent tickets for any desired route. 

Choice berths, all steamers; estimates furnished. 
Send for Tourist Gazette, free, gives details. 

W.H. EAVES, Agt. H. Caze & Sons (Itd.) 
201 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


‘CREST VIEW SANITARIUM 


Greenwich, Ct.—First-class in all respects; home 
comforts. H. M. H1TOHOOOCK, M.D. 


DR. RINC’S SANATORIUM 


Arlington Heights, 8 miles from Boston. Illustrated 
Booklet on application. 


HYGEIA HOTEL, 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 


A quiet, refined, homelike hotel, affording every 
comfort and convenience. Climate mild, yet brac- 
ing and healthful. 

Best located and only hotel at Old Point offering 
Turkish, Russian, Electric and Pine Needle Baths. 

F. N. PIKE, Prop. A. C. PIKE, Mgr. 


The St. Denis, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 




















Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


“There is an atmosphere of home comfort and hospi- 
table treatment at the St. Denis which is rarely met with 


in a public house, and which insensibly draws you there 
as often 2s you turn your face toward New York.” 


Tour through Scotiand, England, Hol- | 
uly and Aug. _ | 


PRUDENTIAL 


The Prudential Insurance Company of 


rIFE INSURANCE. I 


PAY ABLE 
YEARLY 
~ HALF-YEARLY 
“\ QUARTERLY 
WEEKLY 


PREMIUMS 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


HOME OFFICE 
NEWARK, N. J 
JOHN F.DRYDEN,.Pres 


America, 





Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York, 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 


CAPITAL, - - - + = 2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - ° #2,500,000 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 

subject to check or on certificate. 


STERLING DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

COLLECTIONS MADE. 

TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAIL- 
ABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, JR., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 24 Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Asst. Treas. and Sec. 
JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 
DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Charles R. Henderson, 
George F. Baker, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
George 8. Bowdoin,: Augustus D. Juilliard, 
August Belmont, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 
Robert Goelet, Walter G. Oakman, 
G. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, H. McK. Twombly, 
R. Somers Hayes, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
William C. Whitney. 


LONDON BRANCH. 
33 LOMBARD STREET, E. C. 
P. NEVILL JACKSON, SECRETARY. 

Buys and sells euchenee on the principa! cities of 
the world, collects dividends and coupons without 
¢ e, issues travelers’ and commercial letters of 
credit, receives and pays interest on deposits sub- 
ject to check at sight or on notice, lends money on 
collaterals, deals in American and other investment 
securities, and offers its services as correspondent 
and — agent to corporations, bankers and 
merc 4 


Bankers. 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 

THE CLYDESDALE BANK, Limited. 
THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF 
ENGLAND. 

PARIS BANK, Limited. 
Solicitors. 
FRESHFIELDS AND WILLIAMS. 
Lendon Committee. 


ARTHUR JOHN FRAS CHAIRMAN. 
DONALD C. HALDEMAN, 








your to earn it 
8%. FR 
ae, SU 0E tabie ’ 





7” NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 
actual settlers only. 15 years’ experience in bast 
ness. Send for formal applications, list of references 
and map showing location of lands. Over $100,000 in- 
vested. None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING loans on 
my books. 
WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 


803 Century Building, Minneapolis, Mina. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


HATCH & FOOTE 


Bankers and Brokers, 


Investment Securities, Stocks and Bonds 


Bought and Sold on Commission. 


NO. 3 NASSAU AND NO. 18 WALL ST. 
Established 1867. Members N. Y¥. Stock Exchange. 


te The BEST LIFE INSURANCE is that 
which best meets your circumstances. 
If you want 


LIFE INSURANCE 


in any form 











write to 
E. S. HATHAWAY, 95 Milk St., 


NEw YORK, CANANDAIGUA. 
GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL POR Om. 
on. 
tieate admits to feading colleges without examin 
tion. Academic course with * = 


usic, 

Gymnasium, Lectures. ayear. Twent 

year. SAMUEL COLE FAIRLEY (Amherst), Principal 
wd 


E desire to assist CHURCHES in paying L- 
DEBTS, or in raising money for benevolent ¥ 4 

If they will write us we will gladly contribute, 

these objects.—C. 8. & W. A. Keeler, Jamestown, N. ¥. 


WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK 
Cyccnouanccancconan pat 
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Real Preaching. 


Three Addresses delivered before the Students of Oberlin Theological Seminary 


229 | By Nehemiah Boynton, D. D. 
230 | 
230 
230 
231 
231 


This little volume is characteristically frank, clear and pointed. One is very sure that 
| the writer is a real man, who preaches real sermons, and by that fact secures the hearing of 
| areal audience. The volume is not an autobiography, but it gives in a modest and interesting 
way a glimpse of the manner in which one of our most successful ministers does his work. 
| Under the three heads, The Real Preacher, The Real Sermon and The Real Audience, Dr. 
| Boynton takes up the fundamental points of ministerial success. Pp. 123. 75 cents. 


a5 Children’s Day Addresses. 


234 | By James Gardiner Vose, D.D., 
Pastor of the Beneficent Church, Providence, R. I. 
235 | A little volume of ten addresses delivered on Children’s Day by Dr. Vose before his con- 


236 | gregation. They are models of clear style, lucid, though by no means shallow, thought and 
286 | helpful illustration. Some of the sermons are addressed quite as much to parents as to chil- 
$87 | dren, but none of them are beyond the thought of children. Perhaps it would be hard to 
| select the best, but special mention may justly be given to those on “ Ruth and Orpah,” 
| “Curiosity,” “‘ Making Collections ’’ and ‘‘Clothes That Never Wear Out,’ not so much for 
| special excellence as to give an idea of the way in which the author has presented his thought. 


239 
239 


239 | Pp. 182. $1.00. 

240 | Memorial of the 

241 

ee Rev. Nathaniel G. Clark, D. D., 

243 | For twenty-nine years Corresponding Secretary of the American Board of Commissioners 

244 | ; for Foreign Missions. 

957 | An unpretentious book, but of real interest to all lovers of God’s kingdom, is this memo- 


rial volume which Dr. Clark’s widow has prepared. Dr. Clark was to a very considerable 
| extent an innovator, though illustrating in an almost ideal manner the union of conservatism 


245 


” | and progress. To him was due the great extension of educational work under the auspices 

250 | of the American Board; under his administration the idea of self-support by the native 

ese | churches has been made more and more prominent, while his thoughts reached forward to 
| steps which have not yet been taken, but for the taking of which the time is almost ripe. 

eve | Cloth, pp. 222. $1.00. 

237 | 

238 Home Classes, or the Home Department 

245 | 

28 | of the Sunday School. 

250 By M. C. Hazard, Ph.D. 

a Constant inquiries about the methods and practical workings of this great ‘‘ Sunday 


school extension movement,” which are answered in this little book as nowhere else, have led 
to its issue in a cheaper form. We now sell it in strong, neat, manilla covers, at 25 cents net, 
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including postage. Pp. 145. 


Our “ Good Story ” Library. 


$28.00 Worth of Books for $10.00 Net. 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalisi, 1849 The following library of thirty volumes will give excellent satisfaction to any Sunday 








Published every Thursday, 


At 1 Somerset Street, corner of Beacon Street. 


ae Cory,6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE $3.00. 


Two YEARS IN ADVANCE, $5.00; FIVE YEA RS, $10. 
I¥ PAYMENT 18 DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 


school which has not already had these books. It contains stories both useful and interesting 

to old and young; although not new they are good. The separate books are supplied at 
| usual prices. ‘The entire set, however, as will be seen, is furnished at a discount of nearly 60 
per cent. when ordered all together. We will substitute similar books of equal value to 
accommodate schools which have a part of these volumes already in their library, but we 
eannot furnish less than the entire number at this very low rate, and these only until our 
oo. | present limited stock is exhausted. 
The titles are as follows. See our illustrated catalogue for fuller descriptions of most of 
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READING Notices, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per | 


line, each insertion,’ net. 











Our Net Price of the 30 Volumes, $10.00. 








| The Milavin Drees. See 


Entered «s second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 
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NEW BOOKS. 


The Story of Modern France, 


1789-1895. By ANDRE LEBON. Member of 
the Chamber of Deputies. No. 49 in the 
“Story of the Nations Series.” Fully illus- 
trated. Large 12mo, cloth, $1.50; half 
leather, gilt top, $1.75. : 


CONTENTS: The French Revolution—The Constituent 
Assembly—The Legislative Assembly—The 
Convention—The Consulate—The First Empire—The 
First Restoration—The Hundred Days—Letters, Arts 
and Sciences from 1789 to 1815—The Second Restora- 
tion—Letters, Arts and Sciences from 1815 to 1848— 
The Revolution of 1848—Second Empire—The National 
Defence—The Third Republic—Letters, Arts and Sci- 
ences from 1848 to 1895. 


The Caxtons. 


A Family Pictare. By Lorp Lytrron. With 
16 Illustrations by Curis. HAMMOND. No. 
12 in the Illustrated English Library. Large 
8vo, pp. 478, $1.00. 

Previously Issued in the Library: 1. The History of 
fenry Esmond. By Thackeray. 2. Hypatia. 
By Kingsley. 3. Jane Eyre. By Bronté. 4. 
Ivanhoe. By Scott. &. The Last of the B 

By Lytton. 6. Charles O’Malley. 
Lever. 7%. he Last Days of Pompeii. By 
Lytton. 8. Shirley. By Bronté. 9. Pendennis. 
By Thackeray. 10. Beb Boy. By Scott. 11. 
Vanity Fair. By Thackeray. 


The Confession 
of Stephen Whapshare. 


By EMMA Brooke, author of ‘‘A Superfiuous 
man,” etc. No, 28 in the “‘ Hudson Li- 
brary.” 16mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 
“If we begin to read ‘The Confession of Stephen 
Whapshare,’ the chances are that we shall not lay down 
the book before the closing page. Miss Brooke has com- 
peered a clever, strong and original tale. She will ‘go 
ar,’ doubtless, for ainong other gifts she possesses a 
grave and cultured style.”—London Telegraph. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 & 29 West 23d St., New York. 





An Ideal Hymn and Tune Book : 


CHURCH HYMNS s GOSPEL SONGS 


Compiled by Sankey, McGranahan and Stebbins. 
367 Hymns, tune for every Hymn. 


Only $25 per 100 in Board Covers. 
Add 6 cents per copy if ordered by mail. 





The low price brings it within reach of every Church, 
Prayer Meeting and Sunday School in the land. 

A returnable copy sent on receipt of 80 cents. 
refunded if book is returned. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


Money 








Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines ( eigh: 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion 
Additional lines ten cents each per inser tion. 





Wanted, boarding homes in the country, near Bos- 
ton, for Boys. Moderate price. Address Boston Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, 43 Charity Building, Chardon St., 
Boston, Mass. 

A Congregational Home Missionary, living in 
northern yyoming, desires to correspond with a part 
intending to visit Yellowstone Park next summer. Ad- 
dress H. H. Austin, Big Horn, Wyo. 

Supply of Pulpit for the summer of 1898. A Con 
gregational minister desires work, during and after May, 
consistent with more weekly study than in a count 
vastorate. Address overtures, Miss Fidelia Fisk, 

eacon St., Room 40, Boston. — 


Wanted, services of a Christian man or woman for 
six hours daily in a Boston office. Salary $1,500. One 
who can furnish capital of $5,000. Security given and 
handling of money allowed. Address Finance, office of 
The Congregationalist. 


Bool’s Bible Cabinet. 
Frankincense, Husk, Mess of 
Sackcloth, Tares, etc. Put in screw-capped vials. 
most valuable aid to Sunday school teachers and parents. 
Highly recommended by Dr. Peloubet, Rev. E. Blakeslee, 
Rev. H. A. cegnen and others. Price, $1.50. Write to 
Rev. A. M. Bool, Melrose, Mass. Active agents wanted. 


Balm of Gilead, Eyesalve, 
Pottage, Mustard Seed, 
A 





Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers. 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





WHITMAN COLLEGE, All communications and gifts 
for Whitman College should be sent to the financial 
agent, Miss Virginia Dox, 2 Linden St., Worcester, Mass., 
or to the President, Rev. Stephen B. L. Penrose, Walla 
Walla, Wn. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
8t., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus. 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels 

ublishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen's Priend and 

e » 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 

remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 


the main office of the society at New York. 
JAMES W. ELWELL, President 


Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, dvenourer’” 
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T.& T. CLARK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
’ CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS SOLE AGENTS 


GENESIS 


CRITICALLY AND EXEGETICALLY EXPOUNDED 


By Dr. A. DILLMANN, Prof. Theol. in Berlin. Translated from the last edition by WM. B. STEVEy. 
N, B.D. In two volumes. 
“It is superfluous to speak of the value of Dillmann’s work... . His ‘Genesis’ is indispensable to the 
student.”—Critical Review. 
“In Dillmann’s commentaries, especially, details and references will usually be found for which it has beep 
impossible to find a place in the present volume.”—Canon DRIVER in his “ INTRODUCTION,” latest Edition, 


NEW TESTAMENT THEOLOGY SCHULTZ’S OLD TESTAMENT 


New Testament Theology; or Historical Account THEOLOGY 

of the Teaching of Jesus and of Primitive Chris- Theology. 

tianity ac:ording to the New Testament Sources. Os See its. = Christian ze Religion of Revels 
By De. WILLIBALD BEYSCHLAG, Professor of | By Pror. HERMANN SCHULTZ, D. D. 4 thee 
Theology at Halle. Authorized Translation. 2 jzed English Translation by PRoF. J. A. PATER. 
vols., 8v0, net, $6.00. SON, D.D. 2 vols., 8vo, 24 ed. Net, $6.00, 


ST. PAUL’S CONCEPTION OF CHRIST; 


, 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE SECOND ADAM 
(The Sixteenth Series of “The Cunningham Lectures.”’) 
By Rev. DAVID SOMERVILLE, M.A. 8vo, $3.00. 
These lectures attempt to deal in part with what is generally regarded as the leading task of modern theology 
—to recover and present anew to the faith of the church the New Testament picture of our Lord. : 
“ One of the freshest contributions to Biblical theo) of recent years. . . . They represent the ripened fruit 
of alifetime’s study of St. Paul’s theology.”—The United Presbyterian Magazine. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER -EDITION 


THE INCARNATE SAVIOUR 


By W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL. D., Editor of The Expositor, etc. Crown 8vo, $1.25, 
The late Canon Lippon: “It commands my warm sympathy and admiration ; I rejoice in the circulation of 
such a vook, which I trust will be the widest possible.” 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF 
IMMORTALITY 


By Rev. 8. D. F. SALMOND, D.D. Demy 8vo. 
$5.00 net. 

PARTIALCONTENTsS: Indian, E tian, Babylonian, 
Assyrian, Persian and Greek Beliefs—Old Testa- 
ment Preparation—Christ’s Doctrine of Judgment 
—Doctrine of the Resurrection—Intermediate 
State— Apostolic Doctrine and Non-Canoni-al Lit- 
erature—Doctrines of Annihilation and Condi- 
tional Immortality—Restorationism. 

“ By far the most elaborate and valuable treatise that 
has yet appeared on the vital doctrine which it so fully 
— ncingly presents.”—Presbyterian and Reformed 

ertew. 





THE ANCIENT FAITH IN MODERN 
LIGHT—A SERIES OF ESSAYS 
8vo, $4.50. 
PARTIAL CONTENTS: Christian Theism, by T, Y. 
m, D.D.—The Bible View of Sin, by Alfred 
Cave, D. D.—New Testament Witness Cov cerning 
the Gbristian Church, by Samuel Newth, D.D, 
The New ore oy, by Joseph Parker, D.D. 
The Pulpit and the Child, by J. G. Rogers, D.D- 
fog Witness to the Spirit, by Henry R. Reynolds, 
ete. 





These essays are intended to reassert from a moder 
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T one of the first prayer meetings of 
A the new year a gentleman arose and 
made a quiet remark to this effect 
—that the uncertainties of life, of which 
men think and speak as they pass such 
milestones, are really of minor importance, 
while the truly great things are certain and 
sure, God’s love, Christ’s grace, the faith- 
ful promises, the life which is to come, are 
not uncertain or doubtful. The thought 
may be a helpful one long after the mile- 
stone is passed, and give cheer in those se- 
rious moments when we wonder whether 
in all the mutations and failures of life 
there is really anything which can be de- 
pended upon. The man who knew the 
mind of Christ most perfectly wrote 
down his view of the matter in this way: 
“The world passeth away, but he that 
doeth the will of God abideth forever.” 


It was the inalienable privilege and 
right of the members of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, to gather together last week 
and discuss Hawaiian annexation, and to 
vote against it if they deemed that action 
wise. But if Mr. T. G. Shearman, in that 
discussion, said what he is reported to 
have said by the Brooklyn Eagle, viz., 
that the sons of the missionaries in 
Hawaii are “religious, Christian, smug 
highway robbers,” then he did not speak 
the truth, and he transgressed the law of 
Christian charity. Good men differ about 
the wisdom of Hawaiian annexation, but 
it is not necessary for the opponents of 
annexation to impugn the motives of the 
men who dethroned the queen and estab- 
lished the republic. If all the citizens of 
Greater New York, where Mr. Shearman 
abides, were as truly American and as 
truly Christian as the officials of the 
Hawaiian republic and the descendants 
of the American missionaries in Hawaii, 
Mr. Shearman and the other citizens of 
the borough of Brooklyn would not now 
be subjects of King Croker. An oligarchy 
(admitting for the sake of comparison 
only that it is such) with President Dole 
atits head is infinitely better than a des- 
potism with Croker as its ezar. 


Among our Western colleges Pomona 
holds an important place, and its well- 
Wishers are disposed to offer congratula- 
tions on the acceptance by Rev. Frank 
L, Ferguson of the call to its presidency. 
No institution in the country is better 
situated as respects climatic conditions. 
Southern California is a region sought by 
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hundreds of tourists in the course of the 
year, many of whom are so charmed by 
the prodigality of nature that considera- 
tions both of business and of health in- 
duce them to make their homes there. 
An unusual constituency is thus assured 
which is sure to increase as the years go 
on. Though the college is only seven 
years old, it has nearly 100 students in 
the four classes in addition to nearly 100 
in the preparatory department, besides 
those who are taking music and art 
courses. Seldom does a Western college 
so quickly register as large an attendance 
upon the strictly collegiate as upon the 
preparatory department. This success 
has not been attained at the expense of 
lowering the curriculum. The tendency 
to high scholarship which the institution 
generates is proved by the fact that two- 
thirds of its graduates have taken ad- 
vanced university courses. Dr. Pearsons 
has recently added this college to those 
already receiving his benefactions. His 
promise of a new science hall, to cost 
not ‘less than $25,000, has infused new 
courage and zeal into both trustees and 
faculty. Already $70,000 of the $100,000 
recently subscribed for the endowment 
have been paid to the treasurer. Mr. 
Ferguson’s connection with the Congrega- 
tional Education Society has brought him 
into contact with sources of revenue 
which may be expected to yield much to 
the college. 


Certain religious teachers seem to be 
chafing under the restraints of Federal 
and State Constitutions. Thus Mr. Henry 
Varley, now active in New England as 
an evangelist, being a British subject, 
is reported as exhorting his American 
hearers to believe that a constitutional 
monarchy with an unwritten constitution 
is a far better form of government than 
a republic with a written constitution. 
Prof. George D. Herron of Iowa College, 
preaching at the People’s Temple in Chi- 
cago, recently said: ‘‘A written constitu- 
tion is based upon unfaith in people. It 
is essentially an instrument of political 
atheism. It is formed because men dare 
not risk God and man to get on together 
in the future,” which, if true, must com- 
pel a revision of the estimate commonly 
placed on the sincerity of motive of the 
fathers of the republic. The troubie with 
Professor Herron is that he and other 
socialists find a written constitution the 
greatest barrier in the way of that sud- 
den transformation of society which they 
would like to see, by which, if they had his 
way, what is mine and thine would imme- 
diately become ours. Not to remain so, 
however, for there never yet was a com- 
munistic community that had more than 
a transient existence. 


A Mormon conference was held in 
Brooklyn last week. It was attended by 
missionaries and their converts from 
Eastern and Middle States. Among other 
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speakers was United States Representa- 
tive King, who had come on from Wash- 
ington. He declared that Mormonism 
had come to supplant the teachings of 
those who have honestly taught Chris- 
tianity, that its aim is to revolutionize, 
that it “has come to make the whole 
world one nation, one people and one 
faith.”. Many sects declare their mission 
to be to secure church unity for the 
world, but few propose to do this by rev- 
olution. Most Christian denominations 
seek to persuade the rest of the world to 
their way of thinking and to come under 
their government. Mormonism and Islam- 
ism seem to have a common method and 
a common purpose. We wish their adher- 
ents might meet each other and fight for 
victory. Both are equally enemies of 
Christianity, though Mormonism pro- 
fesses affiliation with it. Both are hostile 
to popular government and both would 
rule the people by perverting their con- 
sciences to obey men in the place of God. 
May our country never come under the 
power of either! 


Several of ourcontemporaries last week 
discussed editorially the future of reli- 
gious newspapers. Their opinions were 
various, but on essential points they 
agree. The Northern Christian Advocate 
said: “The Christians of America control 
the wealth and business of our country. 
Their religious press should endeavor to 
form and shape the public opinion of the 
country; is doing and will do it.’’ Dr. 
Henson, in the Standard, said: ‘As to 
our religious journals, I sincerely believe 
that, as a rule, they have been projected 
and conducted by men whose purposes 
were as pious us those of the founders 
and fosterers of any other of our great 
evangelistic agencies. And it is also true 
that, as a rule, they are only kept afloat 
by dint of desperate endeavor and heroic 
sacrifice.”” The Universalist Leader thinks 
that the future of the religious paper de- 
pends on its loyalty to its denomination 
and of its denomination to it. Such a 
paper exists to serve the churches it rep- 
resents and their ministry, to keep them 
acquainted with one another and with the 
work they are doing or ought to do, and 
to inform them of the advancement of 
Christ’s kingdom in the world. To these 
things we would add that no denomina- 
tion will long maintain its prestige or 
usefulness after it has lost interest in its 


‘own newspapers. Churches and minis- 


ters who have grown indifferent to these 
instruments for promoting their knowl- 
edge of one another and their fellowship, 
and for representing them to all Chris- 
tian denominations, are neglecting oppor- 
tunities to strengthen the whole Church 
of Christ, and from such neglect their 
own denomination is certain to suffer 
serious loss of power. 





“*T do not care to exchange my place and 
work with any man,’ writes one of the mis- 
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sionaries in Turkey who has borne his full 
share of the awful trials of the past few years. 
The hardest work for Christ seems to be the 
most joyous and the most rewarding. 





Improvements in Missionary 
Methods 


Weare glad tocall particular attention to 
the article on page 237, in which the recent 
new departure of the Wisconsin Home 
Missionary Society is set forth. We be- 
lieve that both in theory and practice the 
plan justifies itself. Its chief merit is 
that it secures through the multiplication 
of visiting missionaries a closer oversight 
of the fields. In this way the society 
finds out how soon an aided church can 
be left to depend on its own resources. 
There are too many churches in all our 
Western States, and perhaps in the East 
also, which are prone to live along from 
year to year on the bounty of a society, 
when if they rallied all their forces they 
could stand alone, or at least pay a larger 
share of their own bills. Another excel- 
lent feature of this plan is the continued 
stay of the missionaries with churches 
that have no pastor. The frequent in- 
terim between the going and the coming 
of pastors is usually a great detriment to 
a struggling church, but when the super- 
intending force is large enough to permit 
a field worker to tide such a church over 
this period there is little loss of courage 
and earnestness. 

Still a thjrd animating purpose in the 
present management of the Wisconsin 
society is to cultivate only those new 
fields‘ which are likely to prove perma- 
nently productive. This has been the 
policy, we presume, governing home mis- 
sionary work in the main from its incep- 
tion. At the same time denominational 
zeal sometimes outruns other considera- 
tions, and of the churches that die every 
year an appreciable proportion at least 
never gave the world any convincing proof 
of their right to be. Our own denomina- 
tion’s record in this particular can better 
bear inspection than that of certain sister 
denominations, but only when a home 
missionary superintendent can take the 
time to study carefully local conditions 
is it possible to determine whether there 
is actual need of a Congregational church 
and a reasonable promise that it will en- 
dure. Hence arises the need of subordi- 
nates who can supplement general know!l- 
edge of a field by personal and prolonged 
investigation. All of these features com- 
mend the Wisconsin plan to the attention 
of the country at large. It is not novel in 
the sense that home missionary work in 
other States is not conducted to a large 
extent on a similar basis. For instance, 
the Massachusetts Home Missionary So- 
ciety keeps constantly in the field two or 
three able and zealous men with the gifts 
of both evangelist and missionary, but 
the Wisconsin plan is putting renewed 
emphasis on principles that while gene- 
rally accepted have not always been made 
to tellin practical ways. We are glad to 
make it more widely known and shall 
welcome comment upon it. 

There may also be profitable readjust- 
ments in the conduct of city missionary 
work. Just how this shall be related to 
all existing agencies which to a greater 
or less extent have this end in view is a 
problem. Some years ago St. Louis Con- 
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-gregationalists asked the Home Mission- 
ary Society to let them supervise the 


work in that city which it had been con- 
ducting, and so the St. Louis City Mis- 
sionary Society was formed and became 
an auxiliary of the C.H. M.S. In Chi- 
cago similar work is now related to the 
Illinois H. M. S. Other things being 
equal, the ideal is to have only oneagency 
to superintend Congregational extension 
in a city and its environs. If that agency 
conducts the work it certainly ought to 
be the recipient of the funds contributed 
to do it with, but where several societies 
have come into being to do a kindred 
work there should be constant effort not 
to overlap one another, and there should 
be a good understanding as respects the 
raising of resources and their disburse- 
ment. In our Readers’ Forum this week 
a Boston minister comments upon the 
situation in this city. The plan which he 
suggests is a feasible one, and if some 
federation of this sort could be accom- 
plished the work of extending, consoli- 
dating and strengthening Congregational 
interests in Greater Boston would ad- 
vance more rapidly. In this age of the 
world we need to unify, as far as possible, 
our various Christian activities, in order 
to strike more effective blows for the 
kingdom of heaven. 





Roman Catholic Church Property 


A petition was presented and argued at 
a recent legislative hearing in Boston for 
the incorporation of Bishop Beaven of 
the Roman Catholic Springfield diocese 
as a corporation sole for the purpose of 
holding the property of the Catholic 
church in that diocese. The act was 
the same, with necessary changes for 
person and place, as that passed last year 
to incorporate the archbishop of the Bos- 
ton diocese as a corporation sole. Strong 
opposition was made in the legislature 
last year, but the argument and the vote 
showed that the objections were along 
the line of the A. P. A. movement. Lead- 
ing Protestants in the House urged that 
the act only put the Catholic property, as 
held by a corporation, more under the 
State laws than ever, and that nothing 
subversive to the’ public good could be 
possibly concealed. The act had a sub- 
stantial majority. 

At the hearing this year the bill was 
opposed by one of the leading Catholics 
of eastern Massachusetts. His position 
was that the property ought not to be 
turned over to the bishop as his, to be 
held in trust, but that the legal title to it 
and the management of it should remain 
in the hands of‘the people who gave the 
money. He asserted that there was sub- 
stantial Catholic support for this posi- 
tion, and he condemned the statement 
made last year that his plan would turn 
church meetings into ward caucuses. In 
our early history, he said, this manage- 
ment by the local churches of their own 
property was permitted, and today the 
laws in Vermont and Pennsylvania for- 
bid the turning over of all church prop- 
erty into the hands of the archbishop 
or bishop. In Massachusetts, for many 
years, the practice has been to deed the 
property to the head of the diocese. It 
was said at the time last year that Arch- 
bishop Williams held $20,000,000 in his 
own name, without anything to show 


that it was held in trust, and that hi, © 
heirs might lay claim if he should fail t) 
provide by will for its disposal to the 
church. 

It is to be expected that the Catholic _ 
Chureh authorities will not favor per. — 
mitting the local churches to hold the — 
legal title of their property and to aq 
minister their own temporal affairs t) — 
that extent. It would be recognizing g — 
tendency which would lessen the power _ 
of the central authority. It would teng 
to prevent the use of the entire body of 
church property for one purpose if de 
sired. It would cultivate a habit of ip. 
dependent action which would develop 
the local churches at the expense of the 
central authority. It would be in line 
with modern progress, away from the 
centralized power of the church and 
would tend to make more of the indiyig. 
ual man. 

But it is significant that a protest 
should come from a Catholic against this 
bill. The plan of local ownership and 
management of the church property is 
evidently worthy the careful considera. 
tion, not of Catholics only, but of all our 
citizens. It gives the head of the diocese 
far less power than he now has with his 
undisputed legal right to all the church 
property in his jurisdiction. It tends to 
put the Catholic churches on the same 
basis as the Protestant churches in the 
administration of their temporal affairs, 
It makes the local church responsible for 
the administration of the property. It 
makes the people more familiar with 
financial affairs. It helps to strengthen 
their judgment. It develops their facul- 
ties for self-direction and _ self-control. 
It is in the line of better citizenship and 
of responsible action. 





Saloons as Centers of Crime 


It is the office of grand juries to point 
out to the courts their specific duties in 
ridding the community of crime. Int¢i- 
dentally, also, these juries show to the 
whole body of citizens their dangers from 
criminals and how they may protect 
themselves. There can be no graver in- 
dication of the uncertainty of popular 
government than a community oflicially 
advised of the prevalence of sources of 
gross crimes, yet remaining indifferent 
to them. By inaction it becomes a crim- 
inal community, threatening the welfare 
of the whole country. 

There appears to be good reason for 
saying that Chicago, the second city in 
the United States, is such a community. 
The late grand jury of Cook County, 
which includes Chicago, made the follow- 
ing statement in its report: 


Repeatedly witnesses before us have testi- 
fied to the fact that in saloons, which are the 
resort of thieves, hold-up men and dissolute 
women, robberies and burglaries are planned, 
criminals with well-known records issuing 
from these vile dens to waylay men, women 
and children. In many cases saloonkeepers 
and saloon employés serve as receivers 
stolen property. In no less than six case 
before this jury it was shown that murders 
were committed either in saloons or a8 
result of saloon influence. The police, whet 
striving to detect criminals, at once visit 
saloons, proving that these officers are aware 
of the character of the men who habitually 
fill them. ‘The fact that, in the opinion of 
competent men whose duties call them to the 
consideration of crime in Cook County, #™ 
enty-five per cent. of the criminal 0 
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itted within the county are traceable, 
ently or indirectly, to the saloon, and the 
farther fact that the greater portion of the 
expense for the administration of justice and 
the regulation and punishment of crime is 
caused by the evils of drink, are ample evi- 
dence that there should be immediate and 
stringent measures adopted for the suppres- 
sion of this frightful evil and influence of 
open saloons, which in far too many instances 
are allowed to carry on their nefarious traffic 
in defiance of police regulations, city ordi- 
nances and State laws. The regulation, not 
to say the obliteration, of the saloons would 
cause an enormous saving in county expense 
and the lessening of public taxes. 


The report goes on to say that many of 
these saloons of the worst repute are in 
the section of the city where the largest 
retail business is done, often in the base- 
ments of stores visited by multitudes of 
the wives and daughters of citizens. Dis- 
solute women in the saloons entice young 
men to houses of prostitution. Many 
young girls have been ruined in these 
places. Robberies are constantly occur- 
ringin them. Their existence, character 
and work are well known to the police, 
who testified of these facts before the 
grand jury and declared that these vile 
resorts could be closed if the city author- 
ities should issue orders to that effect. 
These officials are daily and almost hourly 
informed, in reports of patrolmen and de- 
tectives, of crimes committed in connec- 
tion with these saloons and of criminals 
sheltered there. The grand jury concludes 
its report by frankly declaring that these 
hotbeds of crime are giving Chicago a dis- 
graceful reputation throughout the world. 

That such conditions can continue for 
years undisturbed in a city of a million 
and a half of people, with the consent, 
if not also with the tacit approval, of the 
majority of its citizens, should cause seri- 
ous reflection as to whether popular gov- 
ernment can be permanent in American 
cities. 

The one hopeful sign is that a grand 
jury has been chosen composed of men 
who dared to state the truth. Till recently 
the majority of the jurymen were drawn 


from the ranks of the saloon keepers. If- 


the hideous facts can be kept before the 
eyes of those who have accepted the re- 
sponsibility for their continuance, their 
consciences and energies may be aroused 
for the defense of common humanity. 





Alliance With Christ 

The consciousness of union with Christ 
follows quickly upon conversion and is 
very precious. Itis as novel as it is sweet. 
Itis a fact about which there is no lack of 
testimony but which nobody possibly can 
understand until it has become a part of 
one’s individual experience. Familiar as 
is the thought of alliance with Jesus, of 
having him for a constant friend, partner 
and helper, it is new and striking when 
We first appreciate what it means. 

It is more than acquaintance, more than 
mutual confidence and co-operation, more 
than even genuine fellowship. It is inti- 
macy, that close, affectionate, intelligent, 


‘unreserved and tender mutual commun- 


ion of soul with soul, which we under. 
stand well and admire greatly when we 
see it illustrated by two human beings, but 
into which we feel as if it were almost ir- 
Teverent to expect our Lord to enter with 
us. Yet he does so voluntarily and gladly. 

ver will may be thus allied and 


i 
. 
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united to him. There is no reluctance on 
his part, but a ready welcome for every- 
one who tries to become his child in this 
specially binding manner. 

The Christian beginner should seek ear- 
nestly to attain to this privilege of rever- 
ent and devout, yet real and practical, in- 
timacy with Jesus. Beware, however, of 
the glib talker, of shallow experience and 
shifting purpose, who prattles about his 
union with Christ but shows little or 
nothing of the spirit of Jesus in either 
words orconduct. He who has been with 
Christ reflects something of the radiance 
of Christ. He cannot help doing so. 

The enjoyableness of identification in 
heart and service with Christ is propor- 
tioned to the degree of its closeness. 
Those who follow him afar off enjoy him 
least, although they may still be truly fol- 
lowing. Those who press near to him in 
spirit, who try to catch his tones, as they 
read his recorded words, and to grasp and 
interpret aright his meaning, as they pon- 
der his commands and suggestions, they 
are those whose hearts come to leap for 
joy at the sound of his name and whose 
lips learn to utter praises instinctively 
because of their joy in being united to 
Christ. 





Current History 
Lincoln’s Birthday 

Churches, schools, newspapers and clubs, 
by their preachers, teachers, editors and 
imported orators, made Feb. 12 the time 
for appreciations of the character of 
Lincoln and for practical applications of 
the eternal principles which he incar- 
nated that will do much to make civic 
life more wholesome and sweeter through 
coming years. Each year witnesses a 
lessening of the notion that Lincoln was 
a Republican demi-god whom only Re- 
publicans can worthily worship, and an 
increase of the conviction that he truly 
was “the first American,” as Lowell 
said, and worthy of the reverence and 
love of every citizen of the republic. 
Fortunate is the people who have such a 
man to worship as a hero, and fortunate 
the man whose fame is so sure of imper- 
ishability, for it has been a plant of slow 
but sure growth, and its roots run down 
deep into the soil of that which is best 
in the character of English-speaking de- 
mocracies. In studying the speeches 
made from year to year it is gratify- 
ing to see that. the orators of the day 
more and more do what would have 
most pleased Mr. Lincoln. That is, they 
do what ex-President Harrison, speaking 
in Chicago last week, said they ought to 
do: they depart from a recital of bio- 
graphical details—assume that those are 
known—abstain from fulsome eulogy, and 
gravely accept the duty of applying to 
pending public questions the principles 
of conduct revealed in the life and taught 
in the public utterances of the man whose 
birth they celebrate. 

To this end Mr. Harrison dwelt upon 
the universality of Lincoln’s love for men. 
“Lincoln had no class love,” he said. ‘‘ He 
had the love of the masses and he won it 
fairly, not by art or trick. He could, there- 
fore, admonish and restrain with author- 
ity. Would there were more such. There 
is great need now of men who can be 
heard both in the director’s meeting and 
in the labor assembly.’’ To this end Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Gage improved the 


opportunity to show the necessity of pre- 
paring in times of peace for a condition 
of national credit and a system of national 
finance “which will always be able to re- 
enforce the army and navy with the sup- 
porting power of an impregnable credit.” 
To this end spoke Assistant-Secretary of 
the Navy Roosevelt, who affirmed the 
necessity of the nation providing and 
properly equipping a navy commensurate 
with its wealth, commerce and self-re- 
spect; and declared that ‘‘a great country 
must, whether it will or no, have a for- 
eign policy, and that, after all, there is 
some nobler ideal for a great nation than 
that of being an assemblage of prosperous 
hucksters.”” In but one section of the 
country do the people fail to celebrate 
Lincoln’s birthday. But even in the South 
the choicest of its people realize that the 
best friend the South ever had was not 
Jefferson Davis, but the Illinois rail split- 
ter. In due time Lincoln birthday ban- 
quets will be as natural and constant in 
Atlanta as in Chicago. 


The Case of Minister De Lome 

Soon after the Sagasta ministry came 
to power it dispatched to this country 
and Cuba, as its official emissary, Sefior 
Canalejas, editor of The Heraldo of Mad- 
rid. He was instructed to ascertain the 
exact state of opinion here and there and 
report to Madrid. Soon after he left 
Washington for Havana the Spanish min- 
ister in Washington, Dupuy De Lome, 
who has most ably furthered the inter- 
ests of Spain for nearly eight years, sent 
a letter to Sefior Canalejas, which was 
abstracted from the mails in Havana by 
a sympathizer of the Cuban insurgents, 
sent to New York and there placed in 
possession of the Cuban junta. Last 
week a facsimile of this letter was pub- 
lished in the New York Journal, a trans- 
lation was sent broadcast throughout the 
country, and the original was placed in 
the hands of the Secretary of State at 
Washington, and immediately became the 
subject of gravest study by the Adminis- 
tration. Minister De Lome, immediately 
upon learning that the letter which he 
had written was in the possession of his 
foes and our executive officials, cabled 
his resignation to Madrid, and it was ac- 
cepted. Hence today he is simply a Span- 
ish subject, intent on leaving this coun- 
try as soon as possible. The Adminis- 
tration is now waiting for some indica- 
tion whether Spain intends to offer an 
apology for her minister’s insult to us, 
and an explanation of certain of his con- 
fessions respecting the real motives of 
Spain’s present policy in Cuba. 

The ethical questions raised by the in- 
cident are such as must frequently emerge 
in the course of events so long as war, 
diplomacy and human nature remain 
as they are. Spain is tampering with 
the mail of Americans in Cuba this very 
hour, not hesitating even to read the offi- 
cial communications from the Depart- 
ment of State to our consuls in Cuba. 
Naturally the revdlutionists retort in 
kind, and do not hesitate to put spies in 
all places where information is to be had. 

All diplomats, both in official and pri- 
vate communications to their superiors 
and their fellow-countrymen, express opin- 
ions respecting the personal character, the 
ability and the motives of the officials 
with whom they negotiate and to whom 
they are accredited. Hence, as has been 
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well said, it is probable that today, for 
instance, there are letters in the secret 
archives of the British Foreign Office and 
our Department of State which, if pub- 
lished, would make Emperor William of 
Germany fly into a furious passion and 
bring on a war with Germany instantly. 
A certain degree of risk has to be run in 
order that governments may act intelli- 
gently. Some men being liars and knaves, 
it has to be assumed that all men are un- 
til the contrary is proved. We are not 
defending the practice that obtains on 
either ethical or prudential grounds, for 
we believe that one explanation of the 
decadence of western Europe and the 
slow coming of the kingdom of God on 
earth is the fact that rulers and states- 
men resort to practices as public officials 
which they abhor as individuals, parents 
and churchmen. Guile and deceit are as 
debasing in a nation as in a citizen, and 
any nation that is straightforward in its 
foreign policy and encourages truth-tell- 
ing in its correspondence with other pow- 
ers is sure to prosper so long as God 
reigns. 

It is apparent that the really important 
sections of Minister De Lome’s letter are 
those which reveal the duplicity of the 
Sagasta ministry. His statement that 
‘President McKinley is weak and cater- 
ing to the rabble, and besides a low poli- 
tician,” is one that reveals Senor De 
Lome’s limitations as a student of char- 
acter and asa gentleman. But his state- 
ments that “‘ nothing will be accomplished 
in Cuba without military success,” and 
that the agitation of the question of bet- 
ter commercial relations between Spain 
and the United States is important, “‘even 
if only for effect,”’ immediately force the 
Administration to believe that the Sa- 
gasta scheme for autonomy in Cuba is in- 
sincere, and that it must act accordingly. 
Once convinced ef Spanish insincerity, 
the Administration is pledged to act sum- 
marily and radically, and public opinion 
in Europe as well as this country will jus- 
tify it in so doing. 

Pro-Cuban Sentiment at Home 

During all the exciting discussion of 
the episode referred to in the preceding 
paragraph our people have displayed com- 
mendable spirit. Having thorough con- 
fidence in the Administration and much 
distrust of the motives of senatorial fire- 
alarm peals, such as Senators Mason, Can- 
non and Allen rang forth in the Senate 
last week, the plain people have gone 
about their business, quotations at the 
stock exchanges have been normal 
and regular, and most people have felt 
that a dignified self-respect demanded 
that we should not become inflamed at 
the contents of a purloined letter from 
one haughty Spaniard to another. Never- 
theless it must be admitted that senti- 
ment in this country is fast gathering 
head in favor of intervention. No more 
weighty proof of this can be cited than 
the petition presented to the President 
last week, signed by seventy-five New 
York, forty-two Philadelphia and sixty- 
three merchants from other parts of the 
country, representing an investment of 
several hundred millions of dollars in 
Cuban and West Indian trade, asking 
that something be done to put an end to 
a contest which imperils a vast trade 
that we always have and always should 
control, Such pressure as this from most 
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reputable merchants can with difficulty 
be resisted, especially when along with it 
comes an appeal from the plain people 
for intervention on the score of human- 
ity—from those who believe that it is the 
duty of a great and beneficéntly inten- 
tioned nation to put an end to bloodshed, 
rapine, cruelty and starvation existing 
on a scale that makes the Armenian mas- 
sacres pale into comparative insignifi- 
cance. Congress on Monday passed reso- 
lutions, sanctioned by the committees on 
foreign affairs, which will make it easy 
for the Executive Department to act and 
give the reasons for its action, should it 
deem best at any time soon. 
The G. A. R. and Pension Reform 

The victory of the rank and file at the 
annual State encampment of the Massa- 
chusetts G. A. R. last week is an encour- 
aging phenomenon, as it puts at the head 
of the organization for the coming year a 
Worcester school principal, whose nomi- 
nation was opposed by the coterie of ex- 
office holders familiarly known as “the 
House of Lords.”’ It is the opinion of 
most thoughtful men that the G. A. R. 
would have stood much higher in public 
opinion than it now does if it had not 
been the prey of designing men within 
and without its ranks. Every incident 
such as the overthrow of the ‘‘ machine” 
at the Massachusetts encampment last 
week tends to restore that healthy con- 
dition of thought and action which, when 
fully gained, will, we are sure, put the 
G. A. R. as an organization right in line 
with the demand for just pension legisla- 
tion and the purging of the present rolls 
of pensioners. 
The Trial of Zola 

Despite the predetermination of the 
judge, the officials of the republic and 
the witnesses from the army to make it 
impossible for Zola to prove his case, the 
fact remains that he has done it, and to- 
day it is the French judicial system, the 
French army, the French press and the 
French public that are at the bar of 
the world’s public opinion and found 
“guilty.” A sadder spectacle, a greater 
travesty on justice, a more glaring exbibi- 
tion of the lack of any popular desire for 
righteousness France has never given to 
the world in all her history. It is quite 
improbable that Dreyfus will be given a 
new trial. To reopen that case would be an 
acknowledgment of wrong in the past, and 
France is hardly likely to make any such 
acknowledgment. But there may come 
from this exposure of her judicial system 
a demand, when the people have regained 
sanity, for the abolition of secret trials 
and the relegation to army circles at least 
of metheds which now are spurned by all 
civilians in communities pretending to be 
self-governed. American and British cor- 
respondents in Paris agree in describing 
the venality and insane partisanship of 
the Parisian press during the crisis, and 
to this must be credited much of the folly 
and blindness of the multitude. Anatole 
Leroy-Beaulieu recently said in the Revue 
Bleue that with three or four exceptions 
the papers of France were vulgar and cor- 
rupt, and M. Bérenger, the editor of this 
journal, in an editorial summing up the 
expressions of opinion on the question 
contributed by other eminent Frenchmen, 
denied that the press of France was either 
free or responsible. ‘The press,’’ he said, 
“is not free because it is under the influ- 
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ence of capital, it is not responsible hy 
cause it is officially represented by men — 
who have neither money nor reputation 
to lose.” 


Affairs Abroad 

The declarations of Lord Salisbury ip 
the House of Lords and Baron von Biilow — 
in the German Reichstag, last week, rp. 
specting the mutual relations and nationa) 
aims of Great Britain, Germany and Rug. 
sia, indicate that the tension is lesseneq 
somewhat, and there has been a corre. 
sponding sigh of relief in Great Britain, 
Nevertheless, the skeptical within as wel} 
as without the Tory ranks-are reminding 
the British public that Russian, German 
and French pledges respecting freedom 
of commerce in territories assigned to 
them are only worth the paper on which 
they are written, judging from the expe. 
rience of the past. They are also point 
ing out the fact that, once thoroughly 
intrenched in China, the protectionist 
powers will deal British trade the same 
sort of blow that the French have given 
to British and American trade in Mada 
gascar. Moreover, Sir Charles Dilke, in 
the Daily Mail, in a notable series of ar 
ticles, has demonstrated the vulnerability 
of Great Britain on sea and land. Three 
or four days of the opening week of the 
parliamentary session have been given 
over to acrimonious debate on Irish prob- | 
lems, and John Redmond has so managed 
to conduct matters that the Liberals, in 
cluding John Morley, have had to vote 
with the Liberal Unionists and Tories 
against the united Irish party. Where. 
fore there is much joy in Tory ranks and 
much heartaching and difference of opin- 
ion among Liberals as to their duty with 
reference to Irish home rule in the ap 
proaching campaign. Trenchant criti- 
cism of the ministry’s ‘forward policy” 
on the Indian frontier also has been heard 
in the House of Commons. 

If it be true that China has announced 
that it no longer needs to negotiate with 
the European Powers for a loan because 


. Japan has announced that it will not re 


lease Wei-Hai-Wei but occupy it perma 
nently, taking the feothold on the conti- 
nent rather than the last installment of 
the war indemnity, then Japan must be 
credited with the shrewdest stroke of the 
diplomatic controversy that has raged 
over eastern China. Japan can scarcely 
be forbidden to do what all other Powers 
are intent on doing, but if she were or 
dered to do otherwise she has an amy 
and navy which Russia and her allies 
dare not meet now. With Wei-Hai-Wei 
in the possession of Japan, fortified and 
impregnable, Russia’s possession of Port 
Arthur on the other side of the Gulf of 
Pe-Chi-Li will not count for as much asit 
would have had ‘Japan been kept off the 
Shantung Peninsula. Neither will Ger 
many relish having the Japanese so near 
her newly acquired port at Kiao Chat, 
which is far inferior to Wei-Hai-Wéi 
in strategic importance and commereial 
worth. 

If Francis Joseph, emperor of Austria 
and Hungary, really has decided to abdi- 
cate in favor of his eldest nephew, Frat 
cis Ferdinand, when he has ruled fifty 
years, then Austria’s partition and woe 
are to begin before Francis Joseph's 
death, for it is generally conceded that — 
nothing but his personal influence keeps — 
the Germans and Slavs within the dual 
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monarchy from flying at each other’s 


ts. 
ems NOTES 


Within two months three eminent British 


subjects have led the devotions of Congress— - 


Rev. Charles Berry, Rev. F. B. Meyer and 
Gen. William Booth. The reception accorded 
the latter by President McKinley, Vice-Pres- 
jdent Hobart and many of the senators and 
congressmen last week was peculiarly cordial. 

The attorney general of Missouri has just 
rendered an opinion holding that it is a viola- 
tion of State law to have pupils recite the 
Lord’s Prayer, or for teachers to read from 
the Bible at the opening exercises of public 
schools. If the courts sustain this decision 
then Missouri will join the procession of other 
commonwealths that, in their zeal for justice 
to the minority, have done all they could to 
undermine the foundations of justice for all. 
From Kansas come reports of an uprising of 
the people in favor of more religious instruc- 
tion in the schools. 

The death of Rev. Dr. William C. Cattell, 
last week, makes a gap in the ranks of the 
able men of the Presbyterian Church. He 
graduated from Princeton College and Sem- 
inary, taught Latin and Greek at Lafayette 
College for five years, and in 1863 he was 
elected president of that institution and there 
remained for twenty years, an able adminis- 
trator of the old type. He then became secre- 
tary of the Presbyterian Board of Ministerial 
Relief, and did chivalric service in that ca- 
pacity until a few years ago, when he retired 
from active service. 

Dissensions among the trades-unionists and 
socialists of New Bedford have weakened the 
cause of the strikers there and made the out- 
look for the cotton mill operatives from the 
local standpoint more dubious than ever. On 
Sunday representatives from all the mill 
towns of New England met in Boston, being 
delegates to the executive council of the Mule 
Spinners’ Union of America, and they voted 
unanimously to recommend a general strike 
throughout New England. If the local unions 
approve of this course of action—as seems 
most improbable—then before many days 
140,000 operatives will walk out of New 
England’s cotton mills. President Gompers 
of the American Federation of Labor advised 
this course when in Boston last week confer- 
ring with the labor leaders. 





In Brief 

Dr. Nehemiah Boynton came out of the 
West last week arid tarried in Boston long 
enough to preach at Union Church and to at- 
tend the meetings of two of the clubs in which 
he still holds membership. He reports a 
vigorous church extension movement in De- 
troit under the auspices of the old First. 


The church at Machias, Me., has an excel- 
lent custom worthy of remembrance and adop- 
tion next year and ever after as the Day of 
Prayer for Colleges approaches. Letters are 
sent by the church to all its young people 
who may be away at school or college study- 
ing. These are named at a meeting held 
especially to consider the relations of church 
and school, and they are prayed for as a class. 


The New York Sabbath Committee’s new 
tract, Sunday Observance as a Civil Institu- 
tion in the United States, is a comprehensive, 
timely and suggestive discussion of a very im- 
portant subject. A study of it would remove 
the uncertainty of many good people as to the 
basis for Sunday legislation. The paper pre- 
pared by Dr. W. W. Atterbury was read last 
summer before the Sunday Rest Congress at 
Brussels and attracted much attention. 


A telegram from Chicago received just as 
We go to press supplements the information in 
Franklin's letter touching Dr. Brown by say- 
ing that the association at its meeting last 
Monday, by an overwhelming majority, di- 
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rected the registrar to remove Dr. Brown’s 
name from its roll. It voted also that in the 
light of subsequent events it regrets the eccle- 
siastical irregularities into which it was led in 
receiving Dr. Brown when under suspension 
by a co-ordinate association. 





Two or three times lately we have seen in 
substance the statement which appeared in 
last week’s Christian Register that ‘‘in Amer- 
ica, as we all know, Unitarians were driven 
out from Orthodox Congregationalism, like 
Hagar and Ishmael into the wilderness.” 
Hardly. The Unitarian Hagar usually se- 
cured the house, furpiture, communion cups 
and family name, as many a Unitarian church 
edifice in Massachusetts bears witness today. 
It was the Orthodox Abraham and Sarah who 
had to go out and build the new home. 





A missionary in the heart of India writes in 
a private letter: ‘‘ My desire is to ‘never say 
no to Him.’ That I got from Dr. F. E. Clark’s 
visit here last February. They were Dr. A. J. 
Gordon’s last public words.”’ Thus a good 
word, spoken in the Master’s name, becomes 
like the Master’s own—it “‘shall not pass 
away.’ These words have gone to the end of 
the world, and now have come back to the 
place where they were first spoken, perhaps 
again to “sink down” into some disciple’s 
ears and strengthen some servant’s heart. 





Definite announcements respecting the cost 
of a trip to Portland, Ore., in connection with 
the meeting of the National Council next July 
will be made before long. In the meantime it 
is encouraging to report that there is excel- 
lent prospect of an exceptionally low rate. 
President McClelland of Pacific University is 
chairman of the transportation committee, and 
he has been in Chicago recently in consulta- 
tion with the railroad authorities, who are 
disposed to make a liberal concession on the 
regular fare. So begin to save your pennies 
for a trip and an occasion of the first im- 
portance. 





Complexity of legislation and technical re- 
strictions seem to make it imperative for the 
school board of the city of Minneapolis to close 
the public schools in April, rather than in June, 
for want of funds in the treasury. Rev. D.N. 
Beach of Plymouth Church recently made the 
problem the theme of a Sunday morning dis- 
course, and suggested a way out of the diffi- 
culty that would redound to the honor of the 
community and make unnecessary an act that 
could not fail to work injustice to parents, 
pupils and teachers. He had no apologies to 
make for so utilizing Sunday and the hour of 
worship, holding that ‘high moral and spirit- 
ual issues were involved.’ 





The New York Presbytery has received 
more than 100 letters from Presbyterians all 
over the country, protesting against state- 
ments in Professor McGiffert’s new book, The 
History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age, 
and urging that the presbytery take action in 
the matter. The point against which the ma- 
jority of the protests are aimed is concerning 
the Lord’s Supper, which Professor McGiffert 
considers as an unpremeditated act, not insti- 
tuted by Christ as a perpetual memorial. This 
contradicts the statement of the Westminster 
Catechism. It is possible that another heresy 
trial is in store for the Presbyterian Church. 





One of those delightful fraternizations which 
now and then take place between the denizens 
of the Congregational House was realized last 
week Thursday evening, when the Diversity 
Club, composed of the women workers in the 
building, entertained the men. Japanese lan- 
terns and other decorations transformed the 
gloomy halls into what the guests of senti- 
mental tendencies characterized as “fairy 
bowers.”’ The brunt of the formal speaking 
fell upon seven gentlemen, who acquitted 
themselves creditably, but were quite outdone 
by the histrionic gifts displayed by the young 
women. As the time for leaving the weather- 
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beaten structure approaches the occupants 
seem to be acquiring a growing fondness for 
it as well as for one another. We do not be- 
lieve that a happier family can be found in 
denominational headquarters any where. 


We mean to be as modest as the average edi- 
tor of our acquaintance, but when so many 
cheering words come to us as have of late ar- 
rived from various quarters of the earth we 
ought not to be blamed if our smile of grat- 
itude and appreciation is mirrored in the cold 
type. Here isan Ohio pastor who flatters us 
to the extent of saying: ‘‘I regaru the paper 
as equal to a post-graduate course in Congre- 
gationalism. Your broad charity yet strong 
evangelical tone are all one.can desire.”” From 
a missionary in a far-away Eastern land come 
these words: “You are to be congratulated 
on the high and steadily improving standard 
maintained by The Congregationalist. It was 
a great loss when our mails somehow failed to 
get the paper to us. Now we have it again by 
the favor of aconsul, I would part with every 
other periodical I have before I would part 
with it.’ If such expressions as these, which 
are typical of many, foster undue pride in us 
we shall rely on other and more censorious 
readers to keep us humble. 





The name of Fairbanks is so widely known 
and honored in business and religious circles 
that many will regret to learn of the death of 
the last surviving member of the original 
“company ’”’ which projected the manufac- 
ture of the scales that are now used all over 
the world. Owing to his residence abroad 
since 1860, Mr. Charles Fairbanks, who died 
in Nice last week, was less conspicuously 
identified with public and denominational 
interests than his brothers Horace and Frank- 
lin. But in him the family characteristics 
were no less marked, and all who came in 
contact with him felt the impress of a rare 
and beautiful personality. He has always 
maintained a deep interest in his native land, 
being one of those Americans who, though 
compelled by considerations of health to live 
abroad, never lose a certain sense of being 
expatriated. He was a generous friend of the 
North Church in St. Johnsbury, where a spe- 
cial service in his honor was held last Sunday. 
Its fine organ was his gift. The handsome 
Walter Fairbanks Hall at Drury College 
stands as the memorial of a son who died in 
early manhood. Of the nine ehildren of Gov. 
Erastus Fairbanks, Vermont’s famous war 
governor, only two now survive, Mrs. Charles 
M. Stone and Mrs. Constans L. Goodell. 





To the unwarranted and malicious attacks 
of the Voice on Yale University, charging the 
faculty with encouraging intemperance, Pres- 
ident Dwight says: 


The graduates and friends of Yale know 
that this attack upon the university is without 
foundation. The standard of morality here is 
higher than it ever was. 


Mr. F. C. Downs, general secretary of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of New 
Haven, says: 


I never visited a college where religious in- 
fluences brought to bear on the young men are 
as strong as at Yale. Yale is doing a grand 
mission work throughout the city, and the 
labor of the students is fruitful of the best 
results. The charges made by the Voice are 
nothing more nor less than a tissue of false- 
hoods. 

Mr. D. L. Moody says: 

I have been pretty well acquainted with 

Yale for twenty years, and I have never seen 
the university in as good condition religiously 
asnow. My oldest son graduated here and if 
my other son, who is now in the Freshman 
class, gets as much good out of Yale as his 
brother did, I shall have reason to thank God 
through time and eternity. 
It would seem that such statements as these 
should cause Miss Willard and others of the 
W. C. T. U. to hesitate before saying publicly 
that they will not send their sons to Yale. 
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The Struggle for Character 


In common speech there is no precise 
definition of a business woman. She may 
be almost anything from a college presi- 
dent to a “washerlady.” The term is 
loosely applied to all wage-earners, from 
women who own and conduct a large 
newspaper plant, like Mrs. Frank Leslie, 
or an immense department store, like 
Madame Boucicault, late proprietor of 
the Bon Marché in Paris, down to the girl 
who sets type in the one establishment or 
sells goods behind the counter in the 
other. But inasmuch as the number of 
women who are actually engaged in busi- 
ness in the strict, technical sense is rela- 
tively small, I shall confine myself to a 
study of the religious life of that great 
army who serve in shops, factories and 
offices in the capacity of clerks and oper- 
atives. These constitute by far the lar- 
gest majority of wage-earners outside of 
professional pursuits and domestic serv- 
ice here in America. I eliminate house- 
hold servants, for the obvious reason that 
the range of their activity is within the 
home and not in that pushing, grasping, 
greedy, selfish arena known as the out- 
side world. 

How, then, does a girl’s character stand 
the test when she finds herself in this 
new environment which modern economic 
conditions have created for her? Is it 
conducive or detrimental to the develop- 
ment of her spiritual life to stand side 
by side with men in the struggle for ex- 
istence, subject to the same hours of 
labor, exposed to the same vicissitudes of 
weather and personal discomfort? Let 
us analyze the situation from her own 
standpoint. 

Take the typical case of a girl having 
average ability and a good grammar, or 
even high, school education. At the age 
of eighteen, perhaps younger, not from 
choice or the desire to earn a little pin 
money, but from the stern pressure of 
necessity, she enters a factory or secures 
a place as saleswoman in astore. During 
her novitiate the charm of novelty tides 
her safely over many a hard spot. But 
as the months weave themselves into 
years and youth begins to depart she real- 
izes that she stands alone in the world to 
fight her own way, and there is slowly 
awakened in her soul a deep, though si- 
lent, sense of injustice. She sees with 
bitterness that she is handicapped simply 
by being a woman. On that account she 
is paid less for the same work, one stock 
excuse being that she has no one depend- 
ent on her for support. Asa matter of 
fact, it is the exception when her earnings 
are not shared by an invalid parent, a 
shiftless or unfortunate brother, or by 
younger children whom she is ambitious 
to have well educated. 

She retains her position year in and 
year out, while men at the next loom or 
counter are discharged for getting drunk 
or for dishonesty. Whatever her faults, 
these female “captains of industry” do 
not smoke, drink, gamble or steal. Yet 
the commonplace virtues of temperance 
and integrity seem to her to have not 
the slightest value in the commercial 
world. Again, a man is absent from his 
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post for a day, sleeping off a debauch, 
and on his return nothing more than a 
sharp reprimand is administered. Let 
her stay away for a slight illness and she 
is upbraided with being too delicate to 
work, and reminded that plenty of girls 
stand ready to take ther place when she 
drops out. Fortunately the Creator has 
endowed her sex with greater powers of 
endurance than men, so that despite the 
possession of a more highly organized 
nervous system she withstands tremen- 
dous physical strains. 

She is at a disadvantage, too, when she 
attempts to invest her hard-earned sav- 
ings. By thrift and economy she saves a 
few hundred. dollars, and in all sincerity 
asks a business man where she shall 
place it in order to reap the most advan- 
tage. If he is unscrupulous and she is 
confiding he will advise her to let him 
take it and invest for her, with what dis- 
appointing results many an industrious 
but impoverished girl can testify. Ifa 
man of probity he wili counsel her to put 
it in the savings bank as the only safe 
and proper repository for a woman’s 
small hoard. She is never taken into 
partnership, never offered any profitable 
openings, never treated in financial mat- 
ters as a man would be under similar cir- 
cumstances. I do not maintain that, 
upon the whole, she is not better off for 
being kept thus in the background. I 
am simply trying to show how bitterness 
is engendered by the feeling that she has 
not as fair a chance as her brothers in 
the battle for bread and butter. There 
are various other ways in which she is 
made conscious that while perfectly wel- 
come to share the hardships and take the 
knocks of a business career she need not 
expect to reap its profits, honors or emol- 
uments. Hence it is nothing uncommon 
to hear women upon whom rests the bur- 
den of self-support say frankly that they 
wish they had been born men. 

The social and moral atmosphere of the 
workshop and office is another force which 
helps breed a certain hardness. The con- 
versation, of necessity, savors of cold 
commercialism. To get rich, by fair 
means or foul, seems to be the universal 
ambition. The trickery, duplicity and 
lying of competitive strife are baldly ex- 
posed to her view. When she first be- 
comes cognizant of them is it any wonder 
that her ideals vanish and that she grows 
cynical in respect to goodness? Then, 
too, she is exposed to hearing coarse and 
profane language, although, to their credit 
be it said, the roughest men are prone to 
respect her presence enough to keep their 
speech within the limits of decency. 
Sometimes she suffers from personal in- 
sults, thereby verifying Montesquieu’s 
saying that “the society of women re- 
fines men’s manners but it endangers 
their morals.”” Most of the stories, how- 
ever, about improper relations between 
the sexes working in the same establish- 
ment are base slanders, though some are 
sadly true: Yet girls who have only a 
feeble moral sense are keen enough to 
see that loss of character jeopardizes 
their chances as wage-earners. The an- 


gry retort flung back to her employer by 
one of this class fairly represents the gen, 
timent among them: “Do you SUppose 
I’m such a fool,” she asked, “as to throw | 
away my character when that and my | 
two hands are all that I’ve got to depeng 
upon?” In a way, therefore, this fleree, 
resentful feeling that the odds are againgt — 
her serves as a protection and leads women © 
to guard their virtue as jealously agq — 
miser treasures his gold. 

Given such an environment, absorbing _ 
the spirit of emulation and greed arounj — 
her, what is the effect upon womanly — 
character and ideals? At first, as already 
intimated, she experiences a rude shock © 
and grows skeptical. By and by a wor 
of reconstruction begins. If fortified by 
strong Christian principle she will gain 
immensely in rugged qualities. She wil] 
be quick to detect among the shadows of 
sin the little rifts of human love and sym. 
pathy and rebuild her world upon the © 
foundation of a broadercharity. She may 
be intolerant of creeds, but she is tender — 
toward failures in conduct which spring 
from being ground down by man’s cruelty 
orinjustice. Herdefinition of Christianity 
is service. She rarely thinks of heaven, 
being too much engrossed in what Carlyle — 
calls ‘this poor, miserable, hampered, 
despicable Actual.”’ 

There is no room in her life for contem. | 
plation and devotion. Meetings of her 
own sex held in the daytime for the ex. 
press purpose of cultivating the spiritual 
faculties are classified in her thought a 
luxuries, as much beyond her reach a 
costly jewels. If such gatherings ar 
labeled a ‘‘ holiness ” convention, a feeling 
akin to contempt is awakened. Who 
couldn’t be good, she asks, with abundant 
leisure in which to pray and read one’s 
Bible ?—another form of Becky Sharp's 
famous question: “Who couldn’t be virtu- | 
ous on a thousand a year?” She counts 
herself happy if she can snatch time in 
the morning to drop on her knees and cry 
out, “‘Vouchsafe, O Lord, to keep me this 
day without sin.” At night, half dead 
with fatigue, her desires are apt to be 
compassed in the one petition, “Father, 
forgive.” Thus her religious life develops 
almost entirely along practical lines. The 
formula of her belief is not so much the 
Apostles’ Creed as Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s: “To be honest; to be kind; to eam 
a little, to spend a little less; to make 
upon the whole a family happier for {my 
presence; to renounce, when that shall be 
necessary, and not be imbittered; to keep 
a few friends, but these without capitule 
tion.” Books like A Singular Life and 
The Christian appeal to her simply be 
cause they seem to showa genuine human 
sympathy for those who are buffeting 
with poverty and misfortune. 

But what of the girl who is throw) | 
upon her own resources without the prop 
of Christian principle? For one thing 
she ignores the conventional Sunday ob- 
servance. For her it is a day to sweep | 
her room, mend her clothes and make — 
visits. Churches, in her esteem, are 
forms of club life, and she openly avows — 
her preference for a club of a different 
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sort. Yet her character, too, becomes 
solidified in moral qualities. She grows 
prave, self-denying, honest, faithful and 
patient. She hates a debt with all her 
goul and honors a loan of money with a 
scrupulosity that puts men to shame. 
Her manner may be a bit repellent, for 
hard knocks develop suspicion, but her 
heart is warm. There are no people in 
the world more ready to extend down- 
right, practical helpfulness than working 
girls. They will walk miles to save car 
fares, and deny themselves common com- 
forts in order to save money for benevo- 
lent purposes. They are actually prodi- 
gal of money and strength in behalf of 
those less fortunate than themselves. In 
proportion to their means they are the 
most generous givers of whom I have any 
knowledge. I can also testify, from a 
wide acquaintance extending over a long 
series of years, that no one is more sus- 
ceptible to religious influences of the 
right sort. They are hungry for the 
Bread of Life. Whoso offers that and 
not a stone has little difficulty in winning 
them to Christ and to loyal service for 
him. 

In conclusion, a business woman’s 
character is stronger in some respects 
and weaker in others than the woman 
whose orbit is the home. She is more 
charitable in her judgments but less 
spiritual in heraspirations. She lays too 
much emphasis upon Christianity in its 
objective forms, too little upon its sub- 
jective experiences. She gains in self- 
reliance but loses in trustfulness. The 
one thing needed to keep the balance 
true is a home atmosphere. When social 
schemes for bettering the condition of 
the laboring classes include buildings 
suitable for working women, places in 
which their inborn craving for domes- 
ticity may find normal expression, then 
society, as well as the individual, will be 
benefited. Already the danger lest dis- 
tinctively feminine qualities become atro- 


phied from disuse, asa result of new eco- 
nomic conditions, and social standards 
become lowered thereby, is being dis- 


cussed by thoughtful students of sociol- 
ogy. It is a blind policy which overlooks 
this tendency and fails to consider how a 
woman’s environment may influence, not 
herself only, but the world at large. 





Quiet Talks with Earnest 
People in My Study * 


BY REV. CHARLES E, JEFFERSON 
IV. THE IMPORTANCE OF KNOWING HIM 


Every layman believes that the minis- 
ter should know his people. Every cler- 
syman believes that, too. All through 
his seminary course the importance of 
knowing his people, their names, dispo- 
sitions, occupations, habits and needs is 
dinned into him. Every minister who 
understands his business works constantly 
to establish a personal friendly relation 
between himself and his people. With- 
out this relation his preaching comes to 
haught. 

But it is equally important that a lay- 
man should know his pastor. It is not to 


. be expected that the clergyman should go 


allthe way. Hecannotif hewould. The 
distance between two souls is so great 
that while both together can bridge it, 


* Copyright, i898, Charles £. Jefferson. 
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the bridging can be accomplished by 
neither one alone. If itis Christian and 
necessary for a minister to enter into the 
needs and experiences of his people, it is 
no less necessary and Christian that lay- 
men should enter into the life and labors 
of their pastor. It is important for the 
layman himself. If he does not know his 
pastor he cannot love him. If he does 
not love him he will not be molded by 
him. Love is the only flame hot enough 
to render the soul plastic. For the min- 
ister’s sake also it is essential that his 
people should know him. His work is 
the building of men. He cannot trans- 
form men who are not responsive to his 
touch. And thus if laymen fail to under- 
stand their pastor his efforts are nullified, 
the power of the church is crippled, and 
the progress of God’s kingdom checked. 

Let me suggest then, brethren, that 
you get closer to the minister. Get as 
close to him as you can. In the church 
meetings get near him. The world con- 
demns the clergy for poor speaking. 
The world forgets that the majority of 
ministers are obliged to speak under con- 
ditions which render effective speaking 
impossible. The most expert operator 
cannot send a telegram if the wire is cut, 
nor can the greatest orator speak with 
power if separated from his audience. 
Cultivate, I beseech you, a love for the 
front pews. 

Get near him in your difficulties. The 
abuse of the confessional in the Roman 
Catholic Church has made Protestants 
shy of confession. But it should be 
borne in mind that it is the confessional 
and not confession against which Protes- 
tantism protests, The former is mis- 
chievous and dangerous, the latter is 
good for the soul. The confessional is 
built on a heaven implanted instinct —the 
instinct which prompts us to seek relief 
by sharing our sin or sorrow or perplex- 
ity with another. The institution would 
not have survived its monstrous abuse 
had not the instinct been deep-seated and 
ineradicable. Compulsory confession is 
tyranny, but voluntary personal confer- 
ence is rational and Scriptural. Why 
not use your pastor more? A half-hour’s 
conversation with him may bring you 
more relief than a score of sermons. 
Every life has its doubts and perplexi- 
ties, its remorses and despondencies, and 
many a Christian flounders in darkness 
for years rather than let his pastor know 
that he is floundering. Many difficulties 
and doubts vanish in the light of larger 
knowledge, and all burdens are lightened 
when told to a friend. Make the pastor 
your friend. 

Get close to him in his work. Seize 
his view-point. Grasp his plans. He 
will not command you, but he advises 
you. His advice ought to have in it 
something of the urgency and majesty of 
a command. Do not be afraid to obey 
him. Obedience is a virtue worth culti- 
vating. There is none greater or rarer. 
The mediwval doctrine of priestly author- 
ity we Protestants have discarded, but it 
was based upon a truth. In the New 
Testament the minister is given a place 
which we are just now in danger of deny- 
ing him. 

If you are close enough to him you will 
not allow men to rehearse in your presence 
the stock yarns about clergymen which 
the world delights to repeat. Human 
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nature is prone to act upon the principle, 
‘From one learn all,” but never does it 
so act with such alacrity as when sitting 
in judgment upon ministers. A minister 
marries a rich wife and almost immedi- 
ately discovers that his throat is weak. 
Whereupon it becomes an adage that 
clergymen, like other men, loaf when they 
can. The son of a clergyman degenerates 
into a scapegrace, and in time that one 
boy becomes in the world’s ears a million 
boys, and the lying remark that a minis- 
ter’s children are always the worst in the 
community hardens into imperishable tra- 
dition. An absent-minded, unpractical 
clerical bookworm fails to measure the 
value of money or the nature of men, and 
a story illustrative of the folly of the sim- 
pleton is published from Dan to Beersheba 
as an example of the ninnies and theorizers 
who have set themselves up as prophets 
in Israel. An indolent reverend preaches 
old sermons, and jokes about his barrel 
which he keeps turning over, and his 
stupid joke is told wherever the gospel 
is preached, not so much as a memorial 
of him as a condemnation of the whole 
race of preachers. A clergyman is at the 
mercy of thecommunity. If church mem- 
bers do not defend him, who will? His 
reputation lies all exposed, and any one 
can injure it who chooses. A clergyman 
with a reputation spotted isimpotent. His 
reputation is as important as his character. 
Other men can dispense with reputation 
and do their work successfully. To the cler- 
gyman both reputation and character are 
indispensable. The farmer can sell his 
pigs and oats no matter what his neighbors 
say of him. The shrewd merchant can 
amass a fortune even though a reputed 
libertine. The able lawyer can command 
an extensive practice however rumor 
may busy herself with his name. But a 
clergyman cannot do his work if on his 
reputation there is a single stain. God is 
satisfied with character alone, but menare 
not. They demand reputation, too. No 
matter how wise a clergyman may be, he 
can have little influence if supposed to be 
adunce. No matter how saintly, his words 
are without weight if men suspect his 
piety. His influence is conditioned on 
the confidence and love of those to whom 
he ministers. To lie about him is to shut 
men’s hearts against him. It was not 
from idle curiosity that Jesus asked the 
question, ‘‘Who do men say that Iam?” 
His influence over men depended not sim- 
ply on what he was, but on men’s estimate 
of him. And as soon as he found a man 
whose conception of him was adequate 
and true he mounted at once into a great 
joy and saw in vision a church against 
which the gates of Hades could not prevail. 





Dr. Smith and President Eaton of the depu- 
tation to China were expected to arrive: in 
Yokohama this week, but inasmuch as they 
only tarry for a short time at this port they 
are probably now fast approaching the coast 
of China. Colonel Hopkins, who has been 
spending the past two or three weeks in 
Southern California, was to sail from San 
Francisco this week Wednesday. Fortunately, 
while in Los Angeles, he met with Miss Abbie 
G. Chapin of the North China Mission, from 
whom he obtained much valuable information 
respecting the problems on the field. He says 
that he did not realize, until he talked with 
her, how long our missionary brethren in 
China have been waiting and praying for such 
a deputation as is on its way to them. 
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Beside My Study Fire 


BY A STUDENT OF SOCIOLOGY 


The late evening was closing one of my 
busiest days. I had laid some pine kin- 
dlings criss-cross in my study fireplace, 
and had piled on them several sticks of 
an elm tree from the yard, which I had 
lately sacrificed to let more light into 
the study windows. It needed only the 
scratching of a match and the whole 
room was lit up with the merry blaze. I 
settled myself to think over the events of 
the day, and was soon absorbed in bring- 
ing again before my mind what I had 
seen and heard. 

Suddenly I woke to the fact that the 
‘room was dark. I lit my lamp and dis- 
covered that the sticks of green elm 
were feebly smoldering, the pine having 
quickly burned out. A fresh supply and 
still another had to be pushed underneath 
the wood before it could be made to burn 
with its own steady blaze. I had not 
realized how much pine is necessary to 
keep going the fire which to the careless 
eye seems to be flaming gloriously from 
the elm logs. 

During the morning I had been the 
guest of the wealthiest man in a manu- 
facturing town. He had shown me shops 
where wheels were merrily humming and 
hundreds of workmen were busy, while 
near by were pretty cottages which, my 
friend told me, were mostly owned by his 
employés, paid for out of their earnings. 
The night before I had given a lecture in 
the Congregational church of the town, 
and now one and another, as I passed 
through the workrooms, recognized me 
and spoke some word of appreciation or 
question of what I had said, which showed 
their intelligent interest in religious and 
social problems. 

As I passed from room to room I was 
impressed by the skill with which each 
branch of the work fitted into the others. 
Each department had its own foreman, 
and his eye had to note and hia brain to 
record each product as it was turned out 
and the place where it belonged. The 
business was the making of machines. 
Some were to be used for weaving wool- 
ens, and others for making parts of the 
machines themselves. After a while we 
came into a room one side of which was 
filled with pigeonholes of various sizes. 
Every one was numbered. I think there 
were about 600. Each contained a piece 
of machinery, and several scores of them 
were required to be accurately joined to- 
gether to make a machine. Orders for 
single parts were coming in from differ- 
ent quarters of the world, and the correct 
filling of each order was often a matter 
of great importance to persons doing 
business thousands of miles away. 

At first it seemed as though these 
shops were running themselves, so sys- 
tematically did the work proceed. But 
I soon found that without the con- 
tinual watchfulness of a master mind 
those wheels would come to a stop as 
quickly as my fire had gone out, and hun- 
dreds of idle workmen would be on the 
streets. New inventions are constantly 
being made in single parts, which im- 
prove the efficiency of the entire machine 
and cheapen its cost. If inventive gen- 
ius should fail here rivals would com- 
mand the market and these goods would 
represent a loss, while no more of them 
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would be manufactured. As I sat poking 
more kindlings under the logs of my fire 
to keep up the blaze I remembered that 
after we went out of my friend’s busy 
shop we passed another, silent, with 
dusty windows, deserted. He told me 
that the owner had not been able to keep 
up with the times, that better processes 
of manufacturing had produced more de- 
sirable and cheaper goods than those pre- 
pared there and that the-plant was for 
the time without value. 

Then we went into another large shop 
where only a part of the machinery was 
employed. My friend told me that a few 
years ago, when one kind of business in 
which he had been engaged had run out, 
he had patented some new devices which 
promised to be in great demand, had in- 
vested a large sum of money in a new 
plant, intending to employ about 200 per- 
sons. But the hard times began just as 
the shop came into running order, and 
for the last four years it had not paid ex- 
penses. Now business is increasing and 
there is a prospect of steady work and 
good pay for employés, with generous 
profit for the owner. 

We looked into the comfortable modern 
hotel which bore my friend’s name and 
which he has had most to do in planning. 
I spent an hour with the minister, whose 
work is heartily supported and supple- 
mented by this man of affairs, who is a 
deacon in the church. I noted that the 
pastor was in hearty sympathy with the 
deacon, and had the samekind of business 
foresight to make the church minister to 
the needs of the whole community. I 
came away on a branch railroad which 
the deacon had built, which is an impor- 
tant factor in attracting business to the 
town and in developing its property. 

I remembered, as I sat before the now 
glowing embers, that my friend had not 
told me much about himself. I had learned 
that he began work in a shop there as a 
boy many years ago and that he had worked 
his way to his present position. My own 
observation had shown me the most of 
what I have written. 

I have some books on my study table 
which discuss social questions. They 
purport to be based on the teachings of 
Jesus, which they apply with dogmatic 
positiveness to present conditions in 
America. They are written by ministers 
and professors who have never been in 
business, and who receive salaries which 
enable them to live in comfort much be- 
yond that of the average working man. 
I read in these volumes that a rich Chris- 
tian is a contradiction in terms, that the 
present methods of doing business are 
iniquitous, and that property unequally 
divided fosters revolutions. I see force 
in their arguments, but they do not con- 
vince me. My friend is rich—I judge 
from the property which stands in his 
name. He seems to bea Christian. Cer- 
tainly he could not be serving hundreds 
of souls as he is now doing if he were not 
rich. How could he have perfected the 
inventions by which he holds the market 
and furnishes work to so many if he had 
not had money which he could afford 
to risk, and much of which he has sunk 
in experiments? If he had not been rich 
he would not have been able to carry on 
the work in that new shop at a loss 
through the hard times, and there would 
not now be good times ahead for the 200 
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workmeninit. To plan these enterpriges 
and bring them to the success in which g 
thousand or more souls share requireg 
not only much money, but much study 
and anxiety in hours when those who 
are called workmen were resting without 
care. 

The embers of my fire were dying into 
ashes, but they had furnished me the 
warmth and glow which had made my 
evening enjoyable and fruitful. If in the 
earlier part I had not fed the fire with 
constant supplies of pine, I should haye 
retained in the fireplace a pile of black. 
ened logs, but they would have been of 
no use except to remind me of failure, 
So, I thought, but for my friend’s strong 
and well-cultivated mind, his incessant 
planning and his wise use of his growing 
fortune, there might have been an array 
of empty shops, a half-deserted town and 
a company of poverty-stricken families, 
If he had not in youth had the incentive 
to amass a fortune, he might not have de. 
voted his energies to inventions and to 
getting desirable goods to a wide market 
at the lowest cost. 

I could no doubt find other examples 
of a different sort, but with this one 
freshly before me I have concluded to 
postpone for the present the sermon I 
had planned on the crime of acquiring 
wealth, from the text dbout the camel 
and the needle’s eye. I think I shall soon 
preach from the text about the man who 
“received the five talents and went and 
traded with them and made other five tal. 
ents.”’ 





A Rare Personality 
BY REV. JOHN W. BUCKHAM, SALEM 


The passing of Rev. Charles C. Salter 
on Dee. 20 last touched a wide circle of 
friends. The first time I ever met him 
was on the high places of the earth, near 
the summit of Camel’s Hump in the 
Green Mountains. A party of Burling. 
tonians, of which I was a member, had 
made the ascent, enjoyed the view and 
was leisurely descending when a tall, 
lithe form with a crown of silver locks 
was seen amid the trees toiling daunt 
lessly upward alone. It proved to be Mr. 
Salter. He had missed the early train 
and followed on the next. Something in 
his face and voice, which those who knew 
him will recall, drew my heart to him at 
once, and I knew that here was one of 
God’s own. I returned with him to the 
summit, and the “tender. grace” of that 
day on the mountain with him comes 
back again and again. How fresh and 
boylike was his interest in all that we 
saw; how lovingly his glance rested upon 
the vistas of landscape bathed in the sum- 
mer sunlight; how he enjoyed the beauties 
of the woods as we descended; how merry 
was his laugh; how wide an acquaintance 
he showed with persons‘and books; how 
broad and warm were his sympathies a 
we discussed men and movements; how 
gentle and revealing were his confidences 
as he let me into some of the joys of his 
noble work among the unchurched 
Duluth, for whose sake he left his hot 


ored pastorate! It is to be hoped that 


some time a full account of his de 
and successful work in this direction may 


be given to the readers of The Congreg® — 


tionalist. os 


Later I had the pleasure of ascet 
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Greylock with Mr. Salter (it is not often 
that a man enjoys mountain climbing as 
he did at the age of sixty-three), of visit- 
ing Concord with him—where I remem- 
ber especially the reverence with which 
he bared his head at the grave of the chil- 
dren’s friend, Louisa M. Alcott—and of 
wandering about old Salem and its envi- 
rons with him. Never have I been with 
a man who seemed to love his fellows as 
he. Nota lonely traveler or a laborer by 
the roadside but he accosted with a pleas- 
ant word and smile. On the trains men 
jooked long and affectionately at him, as 
if somewhere they had known him, and 
sometimes strangers addressed him as an 
old friend. Kindness ever flowed from 
him, and everywhere met a kind response. 
Harsh voices grew gentle as they spoke 
to him and rough faces kindly as they 
looked in his. He fell in with friends 
everywhere. One Sunday afternoon, 
strolling out to attend an open air service 
on Salem Common, he was astonished to 
hear the speaker say, at the close of his 
address: ‘I see my old friend, Dr. Salter, 
down there. Will he please come up here 
and pronounce the benediction?” The 
benediction of such a man was worth re- 
ceiving. The loving glow of his life was 
the reflection of divine love, and its after- 
glow will be long, indeed, in fading. 





A Campaign of Conquest 


THE NEW POLICY OF THE WISCONSIN HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


At the annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
Home Missionary Society, in September, 1895, 
acommittee appointed at a previous meeting 
reported through its chairman, Prof. J. J. 
Blaisdel!, on The Policy of Enlarging the Con- 


gregational Home Missionary Work in Wis- 
consin. ‘hat masterly document emphasized 
the truth that “it is the spirit of the gospel, 


made every where present in living Christians, 
that is to render Wisconsin such a common- 
wealth as it ought to be. . .-. It devolves upon 
us, therefore, to do nothing less than to plant 
Christian churches everywhere.’ 

The great laek of church privileges in many 
sections, especially in rural districts, was 
clearly shown, and the duty of planting 
churches there was urged. 

In considering the matter of funds it was 
emphasized that “there are abundant re- 
sources undeveloped in the churches upon 
which the work depends.” And the need of 
developing these resources was shown. The 
question was raised: ‘‘As to what should be 
the due apportionment of the funds at present 
at our control between this work of advance 
into new regions... and the help of the 
churches now under our immediate care.” It 
was asserted: “It has at least been our actual 
practice to make the brunt of our missionary 
work looking after the older fields and suffer- 
ing the new work to wait upon this. A ques- 
tion which the convention ought to thoroughly 
consider is whether it is not time to reverse 
the plan of our campaign in this respect at 
least in considerable measure, and bringing 
the searching out and support of new fields 
more immediately to the front of our regard.” 

The answer of the convention was emphatic. 
The society was urged to attempt the forward 
movement and Secretary Carter issued a 
paper which was widely scattered among our 
churches. This paper, entitled Our Home 
Missionary Policy, outlined the principles of 
a “og movement. These are the main 

nts : 


First, Churches should receive assistance 
Only so far as they are in the spirit of doing 
what they can for themselves. . . . Unless a 
church is doing all it can for itself it ought not 
to ask or be given assistance. 
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Second, Churches should receive assistance 
only as they are in the spirit of assisting 
others. .. . Contributions to home missions 
and foreign missions, to education of young 
men for the ministry, to the American Mis- 
sionary Association and kindred causes, ought 
to be, must be and will be an absolute condi- 
tion of much bestowal of home missionary 
money. 

Third, Churches should receive assistance 
mainly as they are in a way of becoming self- 
supporting. .. . Weare engaged in a military 
campaign with at present a very limited pe- 
cuniary supply. Resources so limited must 
be economically used. It is economy to be- 
stow these resources upon churches which, 
being aided for a time, will soon be placed in 
a condition to help others. Fortresses as 
bases of advance are the rule in war. 

Fourth, Churches should receive missionary 
assistance only according as they are proving 
‘themselves to bé transforming moral forces in 
the several communities where they are... . 
It is time that the campaign of the cross 
should be a campaign of good sense. 


To secure a more thorough cultivation of 
the field that portion of the State for which 
the society was responsible was divided into 
two districts put under the charge of Rev. R. 
L. Cheney and of Rev. F. N. Dexter. They 
were instructed to make constant and faithful 
visitation, helping in every way the mission 
churches individually, and bringing them into 
touch with each other, lending at the same 
time their presence and aid to churches which 
are self-supporting and, so far as may be, 
bringing the whole body of the churches into 
fellowship. 

This plan of campaign has been in operation 
about two years, and we are able to speak of 
practical results. The work has moved along 
two main lines: First, the wider work of the 
locai churches and pastors as honje missionary 
forces has been emphasized. The district 
missionaries have gone among the churches 
helping and encouraging them and their pas- 
tors in the effort to evangelize the regions 
within their reach by starting systematic visit- 
ations and various gospel services in rural 
homes and schoolhouses and in neighboring 
villages. Thus the gospel is spread and at the 
same time the churches are strengthened. 

The district missionaries help in evangelistic 
services, in raising money for salaries, in 
building, etc. In case of vacancies in pastor- 
ates they frequently hold the fort until a pastor 
is secured. They aim, where there is need, to 
teach systematic benevolence methods, and 
methods of conducting church finances among 
the weaker churches. 

The second phase of this plan is the inva- 
sion of new fields by the district missionaries. 
Large stretches of territory exist in the rural 
districts of the State beyond the immediate 
missionary reach of established churches of 
any evangelical denomination. In these needy 
fields the district missionaries make visits of 
investigation, and strategic points are seized, 
services held, preliminary organizations of 
churches are formed and preparations made 
to secure a missionary pastor. When he is 
secured the district missionary moves on. In 
some large regions where the men and the 
money are not at hand to make expedient an 
immediate organization of the forces on the 
field, the district missionary goes as often as 
his other duties will permit him. He gathers 
the people together and preaches once or twice 


“a year to them, and he prays and looks for the 


time to open up the field more thoroughly. 
Some fields, very needy, are passed by because 
there is no immediate prospect of develop- 
ment. The searching out and setting to work 
of self-supporting lay workers are done where 
practicable in these whitening fields. Thus 
systematically we, together with our fellow- 
laborers, are seeking to save Wisconsin for 
Christ. F. N. D. 





Our congratulations to Rev. J. M. Buckley 
of the Christian Advocate, who narrowly 
escaped death, from eating corn imperfectly 
canned, last week. 
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In and Around Chicago 


Drs. Herron and Gates in Chicago 

Both these gentlemen spoke in the Monday 
noon meeting held in Willard Hall under the 
auspices of the W.C. T. U. President Gates 
said that one of the most hopeful signs of the 
times is the interest which the business men 
of the United States are taking in reforms. 
Professor Herron denounced trusts, and com- 
plained that he could not ride to Chicago or 
buy a school-book for his children without 
paying money into the hands of some one of 
them. Sunday evening Professor Herron 
spoke for Prof. Graham Taylor in the Taber- 
nacle Church. In the morning he preached at 
the People’s Church, Dr. H. W. Thomas, pas- 
tor. His subject was the Democracy of 
Power. In applying the principle to reli- 
gious creeds he is reported to have said that 
while we call our creeds confessions of faith 
they are in reality confessions of unfaith in 
God as living. They do not trust humanity in 
the hands of the living God. If applied to 
political institutions the principle would make 
the will of the people the constitution and not 
a written instrument which rests on unfaith 
in the people. A written constitution is es- 
sentially an instrument of political atheism, 
and becomes the throne of a monarchical re- 
public or of a judicial tyranny. To under- 
stand the social problem it is necessary to 
consider it in the light of the democracy of 
power. The social problem is a struggle for 
the democracy of power, which is the mani- 
fest destiny of man. Private property stands 
for the principle of absolutism. The demo- 
cratic ownership of the earth and the equal 
distribution of its products are the demand of 
human life for the democracy of power. This 
demand is the outcome of the doctrine of 
Jesus. ‘‘ Private property,’ said the profes- 
sor, ‘and Christianity cannot stay together in 
the same world.’”” The address received fre- 
quent applause. 


Ministers’ Meeting 

This was a missionary meeting, and a Chi- 
nese missionary meeting at that. The speak- 
ers were Rev. Mr. Ament and Mrs. Ament 
from Peking and the Wyckoff sisters. The lat- 
ter sang in Chinese; then one of them gave an 
account of her work in a school for young 
women and the other in evangelizing among 
the villages and thus presenting the gospel to 
women at their homes. Mrs. Ament set forth 
the needs of a kindergarten in Peking and made 
it clear that excellent results would follow 
from its establishment. Her husband said 
that he does not think China will be divided 
at present, or that its division is desirable. 
He regards the government as hopelessly cor- 
rupt, but has confidence in the people, who are 
amiable, intellectual and susceptible to the 
influences of the gospel. 


The Green Street Church 

Rev. C. O. Brown, D. D., occupied the pul- 
pit of this church Sunday, Feb. 6, morning and 
evening. In the evening he repeated for sub- 
stance the confession he made in his address 
the week before in the Metropolitan Hall in 
San Francisco. He declares himself better 
able than ever to preach on the subject, The 
Wages of Sin Is Death, and that his confession 
was in obedience to conscience and not because 
he could not have continued to preach as an 
innocent man. He admits that for two years 
he has deceived those who were willing to 
befriend him, but says that great peace has 
come to him through his confession. 

At a meeting of the church, Feb. 9, the trus- 
tees recommended that Dr. Brown’s resigna- 
tion be not accepted and that he be asked to 
continue as pastor. The recommendation was 
accepted by a unanimous vote. The resolu- 
tions also express “‘ renewed and strengthened 
confidence in Dr. Brown’s Christian charac- 
ter,’’? emphasize mercy as the chief doctrine of 
the church, appeal to the Saviour’s example in 
forgiving Peter and request the Chicago Asso- 
ciation to retain his name on the roll of its 
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members. The attendance at this meeting was 
the largest in the history of the church, and 
was enthusiastically in favor of the pastor, in 
whose confession it sees ample atonement for 
his sin and in whose future usefulness it has 
renewed confidence. The special meeting of 
the Association, called to take action in his 
case, was held Monday afternoon. 


The Luetgert Trial 

This trial, which has occupied the attention 
of the Chicago public many months, has at 
length come to an end in a verdict of guilty 
and a sentence of imprisonment for life. At 
the first trial, which occupied sixty-one days, 
the jury disagreed. After seven hours’ delib- 
eration the jury in a second trial, which oc- 
cupied seventy-two days, came to the unani- 
mous conclusion that the prisoner was guilty 
of having murdered his wife and disposed of 
her body in the vats of his sausage factory. 
The evidence has been almost wholly circum- 
stantial, but every possible opportunity has 
been afforded the prisoner to prove his inno- 
cence. Public opinion is undoubtedly in ac- 
cordance with the conclusion of the jury. 


A Disgraceful Condition of City Affairs 

In a statement concerning the condition of 
the city government mention was made in this 
correspondence, a few weeks ago, of the ap- 
pointment of a committee by the Illinois Sen- 
ate to investigate charges which had been 
brought against Mayor Harrison’s adminis- 
tration. The committee met in this city, ob- 
tained what evidence it could from the Civil 
Service Commissioners and from other sources, 
and, though made up of Republicans, Demo- 
crats and Populists, has finally presented a 
unanimous report, which fully justifies every 
criticism which has hitherto been made upon 
the mayor and his associates in office. It as- 
serts that, without any reason and contrary to 
~ law, Mr. Harrison dismissed two of the Civil 
Service Commissioners who were in office at 
the time of his election, and that since their 
dismission the ‘‘ Civil Service Law has been 
enforced neither in letter nor in spirit,’ that 
men have been dismissed from their places or 
put upon the pension roll to make way for 
those who are in sympathy with the adminis- 
tration, and that a record of bad conduct has 
been no bar to appointment. The report is 
severe on the chief of police, who in his testi- 
mony admitted that a man had been given a 
star who had drunk too much, and who had 
been guilty of the indiscretion of holding up 
people and obtaining a few dollars, but who 
otherwise was a good officer. The law de- 
partment is also accused of aiding the mayor 
in his attempts to nullify the Civil Service 
Law and to prevent the commissioners from 
obeying it. 

The responsibility for this state of things is 
put upon the mayor, who evidently has no 
love for the law and no desire to enforce it. 
It is said in the report that the provisions of 
the law have been set aside in order to enable 
aldermen, gambling house keepers and persons 
of that sort to find places for their friends. 
The report declares that gambling is carried 
on openly. Much is made of Chief Kipley’s 
admission that license has been granted pool 
rooms and kindred establishments in a certain 
section of the city “in order to liven things 
up a little.’ One of the conclusions of the 
report is that the “‘law through the influence 
of the mayor is practically set aside and held 
for naught.”” The report makes no recom- 
mendations. It simply gives facts, and shows 
that the people of Chicago are not permitted 
to enjoy the fruits of a law which they ap- 
proved by a large majority. The mayor de- 
nies the truthfulness of the charges, and is 
emphatic in saying that his administration is 
no worse than those which have preceded it, 
but it is significant that with his approval the 
council at its last meeting so cut down the 
appropriation for the civil service depart- 
ment as to cripple, if not entirely destroy, its 
future efficiency. 


Chicago, Feb. 12. FRANKLIN. 
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In and Around New York 


The Inauguration of Dr. Hall 

It was an ideal sight, one that it is not given 
to all to witness, that gathering of strong men 
closely crowded together in beautiful Adams 
Chapel, and in their midst President Hall, 
outlining a plan by which Union Seminary 
might attain greater usefulness to mankind. 
He suggested a quadrilateral plan for the ex- 
pansion of the seminary, one that would bring 
it into close relations with the Christian 
Church in the largest sense, and yet one that 
would be perfectly concurrent with the pur- 
poses of the founders. This quadrilateral he 
thought to be along the academic line, in lec- 
tureships that would present truths from 
many points of view; along the university 
extension line, that would develop the lay 
helper through the same training process as 
the ordained minister ; along the line of social 
service, to enable the church of the future to 
solve the problems of the home as well as the 
church ; and along the line of spiritual power, 
to bring the church of whatever individual 
name to the spiritual standard that obtained 
in it in the apostolic age. The splendid ad- 
dress was listened to with rapt attention. 
There. were many distinguished éducators 
present. 


Queer, Rather Sad, and Yet Impressive 

Imagine a small and stuffy hall. An audi- 
ence was in it that numbered perhaps 100, 
made up of about two-thirds women to one- 
third men, and all present, apparently, through 
curiosity. Nineteen men, not one of them 
above thirty and most of them little more 
than of legal age, all of the kind, in so far as 
scholarship and culture go, that you could 
sort out of any crowd when you took any- 
thing that came along—such was the recent 
Mormon conference held in Brooklyn. The 
young men have the title ‘‘elder,’’ and are 
stationed in many different cities along the 
Atlantic coast. As everybody knows, they 
receive no salary, and are even dependent 
upon the public for food. Not one of the 
number was an easy speaker, and would not 
for a moment compare with young men which 
almost any Christian Endeavor Society can 
furnish. Sincere they unquestionably were, 
but they suffered much in comparison with 
Christian young men whom the same audi- 
ence might hear if it wanted to. The dis- 
paragement applied to natural gifts and to 
what these elders had to say. The confer- 
ence was, in short, grotesque. And yet the 
sincerity of the nineteen young men was im- 
pressive. Nay, when you thought of the use- 
ful lives they might lead as heads of happy 
Christian homes, instead of wandering apolo- 
gists for and- apostles of a base man and a 
baser teaching, it was sad. And yet, after all, 
it was queer; a strange phase of human na- 
ture. And they constantly likened them- 
selves to the apostles of the early Christian 
Church. Their language and their claims 
were impious. And yet they set one to think- 
ing! 


A Taste of Tammany 

While Mayor Van Wyck is assisting at in- 
itiations into Tammany Hall, and fainting 
during the performance because those initia- 
tions are, as most people will think fittingly, 
conducted in a dark and inner room, his street- 
cleaning commissioner is making a record for 
himself and for Tammany. At no time dur- 
ing Colonel Waring’s term were the streets of 
what is now the borough of Manhattan in so 
filthy a condition as they have been during the 
recent storm. Ona few of the principal streets 
down town the snow was promptly removed, 
but on side streets and on those in poorer 
parts of the city the street-cleaning service 
broke down entirely. The reasons given by 
the commissioner are that the weather was 
unprecedented. He says that the same men 
who worked under Colonel Waring are work- 
ing under him, but he neglects to say that the 
spirit of the service is gone and that every 


man knows his position is more or less insecure, 
Tammany officials are making a great hue and 
cry just now about expenses under the St 
administration. Probably they are aware that 
officials were never before being held to a 
stricter account than they themselves are at 
the present time. 


Dr. Behrends’s Great Theme Talks 

The Sunday evening half-hour talks by Dr, 
Behrends at the Central Church, begun early 
in December and only once interrupted singe 
then, have given peculiar satisfaction to that. 
large class of hearers who do not take naty- 
rally to the line of teaching laid down by 
Lyman Abbott. Central Church, big as itis, 
has been crowded in every part at almost 
every service. Echoes of these talks haye 
been heard beyond the usual church lines, 
although. the talks themselves have not been 
as fully reported by the daily press as haye 
some former ones. ‘The talk thought by 
many to have been the strongest in logic 
and ablest in conclusion was the one on 
Why Did Christ Die? The series is to cop-' 
clude at the middle of next month. So far it 
has been one of the main features of the 
Brooklyn pulpit of the winter. 


At a Loss To Know Just What To Do 

The trustees of the Baron De Hirsch fund, 
who number some of the ablest Jews in this 
city and Philadelphia, are uncertain what to 
do with the millions left by the great Ans- 
trian banker. There are far more Jews in 
this city than in any other in the world, and, 
as the influx of them has been enormous since 
the persecutions in Russia began, many of 
them are extremely poor. It was to meet this 
condition that De Hirsch was first led to send 
his money here. Instead of spending it in 
ways that might afterward be found impracti- 
cable, it is being kept while the most careful 
study is given to all of the plans that can be 
thought of. Relief of urgent necessity is 
made, of course. Efforts to induce Jews to 
go West area failure. So are those to induce 
the poorer among them to move to the sub- 
urbs. Just now some way is being sought to 
either break up the dense Jew colony on the 
lower East Side by getting a part of it to move 
farther up town, or, if this cannot be done, it 
will all be induced to move if possible, it be 
ing held that removal is a change, and, as 
things can hardly be worse, a change may im- 
prove them. The only progress so far made 
is the purchase of land, the location of which 
is as yet unannounced, on which a United He- 
brew Charities headquarters will be erected. 
At present Hebrew charitable agencies are 
scattered, as our other charities used to be. 
The De Hirsch trustees say they will take all 
the time necessary to learn, if possible, how 
wisely to administer the funds in their hands. 





Mr. Moody is improving the opportunities 
afforded him this winter of touching the coun- 
try at various points, and of thus making his 
influence felt as widely as possible. From 
Montreal he hastened to New Haven to spend 
a Sunday with the Yale students, who were 
eager tohear him. He went thence to Tampa, 
Fla. Other places to be visited later are 
Evanston, Ill., and Pittsburg, Pa. He is spe 
cially desirous for the prayers of all Chris 
tians in connection with his meetings in New 
York from March 13-20, They are to be held 
morning, noon and night in the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, which he considers one of the 
finest buildings for evangelistic purposes 02 
this continent. There is seating capacity in 
the main auditorium for 7,000 people, with 
two smaller halls on the same floor that cal 
be used for overflow and inquiry meetings. It 
is easily accessible from all points, and is in 
the very heart of a population of over 3,000,000 
people. Says Mr. Moody in a private letter @ 
us: “If New York catches fire, is it too much 
to hope that the good work may spread from 
Maine to California? "’ 
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THE HOME 
Winter’s Silver Shuttles 


To and fro, 
To and fro, 
Athwart the tingling icy air, 
The linden branches blow, and so, 
With warp of wind and woof of snow, 
The weaver Winter’s shuttles go ; 
Such garment rare 
The earth shall wear, 
No softest ermine, neither vair, 
Nor royal-robing anywhere, 
Nor any cunning looms may show 
A fabric half so fair. 





A world of shining hints of hues, 
Wherein all tints so gently fuse 
In loveliness of light and shade, 
No eye may tell whereof is made 
Such pearly radiance; nor invade 
The violet depth thereof for clues 
To clasp its color-keys, and know 
The subtile secrets of the snow ; 
The gleaming heavens, overlaid 
With loosened spangles, softly fade 
Into the gleaming earth below ; 
And all horizons seem to be 
Lost in white purity. 


Aye, richly, Winter, to and fro 
Thus let your silver shuttles go, 
Till every sparkling web is spun ; 
Still, with rare skill, unceasing ply 
Your artful trickeries, and try 
All chill enchantments, every one 
Of all devices to beguile 
This dreary overweary while 
Wherein we wait the sun; 
And since the north must yet prevail, 
And bitter, cheerless winds assail, 
Come, white-wing’d snows, and over all 
Like shreds of floating feathers fall, 
And lightly lie! 
So, by and by, 
-Ah, by and by— 
Like blue flakes from an azure sky, 
The April birds will fly. 
—Evaleen Stein, in One Way to the Woods. 





Since women are 
Intercollegiate Contests qoparred from tak- 
for Women > F P 

ing part in the in- 

tercollegiate contests on athletic fields, it 
is interesting to note that they are be- 
ginning to assert themselves in similar 
contests of a purely intellectual sort, such 
as the debates which are becoming more 
and more a feature of university life. 
The announcement that a woman has 
won the Cornell, 94, memorial prize for 
debating, which assured her a place as 
one of the debaters in the contest with 
the University of Pennsylvania, is a case 
in point. This is a good thing all around, 
adding a new element of interest to the 
annual debate between these two univer- 
sities. Every advance in the ability of 
women to speak. well in public must be 
welcomed by the great number who, in 
missionary and other meetings conducted 
by women, have suffered in their effort to 
listen to speakers who not only knew 
nothing of the arts of oratory, but who 
could not even speak audibly and dis- 


tinctly. The necessity for reading and 


speaking before many others, which is so 
common in the large woman’s clubs, has 
led to a great improvement in this partie- 
ular, but there is yet much to be desired 
and the proportion is still small of women 
to whom an audience can listen without 
effort or weariness. 





Considerable interest is taken in the new 
daily Paris newspaper, established and to be 
eonducted wholly by women, from the editor- 
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in-chief and the business manager to the com- 
positors and office ‘“‘ boys.’”’ The paper is called 
La Fronde and costs one cent. 





The Starch Fiend 


BY HELEN CAMPBELL 


We all know the reported reply of poor, 
ill-starred Marie Antoinette to the minis- 
ter who told her her people had no bread: 
““Why, then, do they not eat cake?” 

No time need be wasted in arguing the 
probabilities of the case. True or false, 
below the words lies a fact which is part 
of evolution itself. If the rich choose 
cake as the emblem of what is choicest in 
food, the poor will also have it or its sem- 
blance, and count life not worth living if 
it must be foregone. And so, on this prin- 
ciple, the poor today demand the rotund 
white loaf, and turn with contempt from 
the darker form that use of the whole- 
wheat grain compels. 

The conservatism of the poor is a rock 
against which many a philanthropist has 
dashed himself in vain. In the great Irish 
famine, many years ago, starving men 
and women turned with loathing from 
the Indian meal brought to them by the 
American ships, nor could any power con- 
vince them it was meant for human food. 
An idea-once received holds like a limpet 
to a rock, and thus it is that white bread 
stands in the popular mind for the sole 
form it is worth while to try to earn, and 
he who urges the brown is counted the 
enemy of the people. . 

“Shure,” said one jolly Irishwoman, 
who had examined a whole-wheat loaf 
critically, “shure I’m willin’, God knows, 
to ate the peck o’ dirt all must, but why 
will I be takin’ it in me bread? There’s 
no man compils me to that.”’ 

“But, Norah, if you were in the mill 
and saw ”’— 

“Shure an’ that’s it, honey. It’s me 
that knows the ways of millers, an’ don’t 
I know it’s sweepin’s of all that’s on the 
floors, an’ my eyes have seen ’em. It’s 
the white I'll be takin’ every time, an’ 
not the thing that might be, maybe once 
in a way, what you’re thinkin’, but never 
more than once. The white loaf for me, 
mum, an’ that’s what I tell them all.’ 

Here is the genuine conservative spirit, 
and labor as one may to turn the tide 
time proves its uselessness. If the mean- 
ing of a grain of wheat could be taught in 
our schools, as some day it will be, the 
child might fare better. But neither that 
meaning nor any other bearing on this 
food that is to make or mar human bod- 
ies finds mention save in the occasional 
cooking school. The American jaw fares 
as it can. The American stomach absorbs 
more patent medicine than any other stom- 
ach known to civilization, and starch dys- 
pepsia is but one of the ills which tons of 
pills and hogsheads of bitters have not 
yet eliminated. 

How has it come? By natural evolu- 
tion, as before said. Black bread, the 
peasant’s food, the symbol of oppression 
and degradation, gave place to white, and 
at bottom there was and is a certain jus- 
ticein the thought. Perfected machinery, 
perfected methods, greater delicacy of 
handling—all these were part of a grow- 
ing, refining civilization in fabric and 
food, in all materials touched by the hand 
of man. Black bread bore in its very 
title the memory of hard old days, when 
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war stalked through the land, when har- 
vests perished because their reapers had 
rendered up life on another plain. Black 
bread of thin heads of barley and of rye, 
ground bark of beech and oak to give it 
substance, and tears of the woman who 
kneaded falling into the mass, broken 
scantily at last for the clamoring, half- 
starved children, who never yet in all 
their little lives had had a full meal— 
small wonder that the peasant looked 
with envy on the white loaf of the mas- 
ter, small wonder that the emigrant 
looks with delight on the big, round, 
alum-whitened loaves of the cheap baker- 
ies, and thanks God he has reached a 
country where all may eat white bread— 
the poor no less than the rich. 

We who are thinking how far civiliza- 
tion has civilized see here again one more 
illustration of how past and present must 
blend their forces if the step forward, as 
we take it, is not to be retraced. Bark of 
tree, fiber of root had, it is true, no place 
in human food. But the whole grain, its 
fourteen elements meeting one by one 
every chemical element in this mystery 
we know as body—that was our right, 
our necessity. One by one we rejected 
them. One by one improved machinery 
made it possible to cast aside layer after 
layer till little but pure starch remained, 
and the gluten we refused went to pigs 
and cattle. And then came the effects of 
too much starch—a food material which 
German and English chemists have prved 
fatal to the life of any animal fed ex- 
clusively upon it. Brittle bones, teeth 
decaying in childhood, flabby tissues, 
anemic faces—these were part of the 
story—and presently nature had her re- 
venge, and on walls and fences one saw 
in huge letters, ‘Take Gluten Pills.” To 
throw away up to middle life gluten and 
all the rest that means nutrition, and 
then to swallow peacefully the rejected 
thing made valuable by a doctor’s pre- 
scription—this is a modern method. 

Now no statement of this nature can or 
will have much effect upon the popular 
mind. In the New England Kitchen of 
Boston years of patient effort were re- 
quired before the poor, or even the well- 
to-do, recognized the value of the food 
supplied. The habits of childhood rule 
life and crop out in the most unexpected 
places long after one has fancied them 
obliterated. And so it is with the little 
child that a beginning must be made. 
The public school lunch is one of the 
methods of the New England Kitchen, 
its sweet, whole-wheat, home-made bread 
being one of the object lessons. More- 
over, every child ought to be taught how 
food builds the body, and the interior law 
of not only the grain of wheat, but all 
food. that may righteously serve man. 
With such knowledge there is no longer a 
starch fiend, or any fiend, but, instead, the 
orderly procession of beautiful and ap- 
pointed agents, each with its mission to 
the human body. 





Several journals have announced the ap- 
pointment of Miss Jane Addamsof Hull House, 
Chicago, as postmistress of Ward 19, with a 
salary of $200 per month. The real facts are 
that the salary is $200 per year, and Miss 
Addams accepted the position with a friendly 
desire to help the foreigners—Russian Jews, 
Hungarians, Poles and Bohemians— who have 
suffered no end of trouble and cunfusion in 
sending money orders to Euro). 
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Rivington’s Tilt With Christian 
Scientists 
BY WILLIAM C. STILES 


PART I. 


The Henley First Church was the 
strongest in a city of 25,000 inhabitants. 
It contained a great social force of young 
people and had an honorable record for 
usefulness beyond the borders of the city. 
But there came a time when its energies 
seemed to be failing. Attendance de- 
creased and the finances were at a low ebb. 
The pastor resigned, and in his farewell 
sermon took occasion to fire a mild shot 
at certain defections, and at certain new 
and strange beliefs that made various 
members dissatisfied with “the sincere 
milk of the word.” 

After the church became pastorless 
some of its members were found in the 
services that had been instituted around 
a certain new movement. They metin a 
hall, and for a time avoided the hour of 
the regular church services. It was said 
that some of the most “intelligent and 
cultured” of the city had gone over to 
the new belief, and it was to be observed 
that these soon began to be irregular at 
their own churches, and to use strange 
expressions when matters of faith were 
discussed. The city pastors were prudent 
not to “advertise” the strange thing 
that had arisen, thinking the matter 
would run its course like other fads. 
The pastorless First Church felt the 
force of the new movement more than 
any other. It seemed to make its con- 
verts among people who had some repute 
for culture and fineness of mental caliber, 
especially of the female sex. 

Mr. Johp Harthaupt, a quiet and thor- 
ough-going man and a merchant in Hen- 
ley, began at length to discover signs of 
the new vocabulary in his own family. 
Mrs. Harthaupt was a member of six 
women’s literary clubs and of the city 
school board. She was accounted a sort 
of intellectual authority—a local literary 
oracle—by the community who interested 
themselves in advanced thought and read 
Browning and Emerson. As a matter of 
fact, she could understand, in a way, the 
vast amount of literary stuff that she 
managed to pour into her head, and could 
compose learned sounding matter herself, 
well filled out with innumerable approved 
quotations. This is not exactly the same 
as the trained habit of organizing thought, 
but the results are frequently more pleas- 
ing. 

Unfortunately the physical strength to 
support a nervous organism of such pe- 
culiar quality as that of Mrs. Harthaupt’s 
at the strain which she came to put on it 
was insufficient. She had broken down 
several times, and once had been obliged 
to spend a period at the sanitarium. 
Now when Mr. Harthaupt observed some 
new symptoms, and found out that his 
wife was investigating the newly arrived 
fad, he thought he saw the sanitarium 
looming up again, and consulted the fam- 
ily doctor. 

Dr. Gray considered the matter a lit- 
tle, and then said, thoughtfully: “I 
think the best thing is to encourage it. 
Itis the very kind of treatment Mrs, Hart- 
haupt needs. The difference here is that 
she will put implicit faith in the ‘divine 
healing’ process, when she wouldn’t if I 
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called it by some other name and treated 
her myself.” 

The doctor laughed and explained that 
he was an advocate of the process to a 
certain extent and in certain cases. 

This decision, which was excellent in 
its effects on Mrs. Harthaupt, was the be- 
ginning of very different results in Hen- 
ley. Mrs. Harthaupt actually grew rosy 
and strong, and her nervous disorders 
nearly disappeared. - Inasmuch as sanita- 
riums and doctors and medicines had 
been leng tried in vain, the triumph of 
the new treatment was instantaneous 
and conspicuous. It made advocates and 
adherents by the score. The hall was 
hardly large enough to hold the services. 
They were boldly held now at the same 
hour as the church services. Many a 
long-accustomed worshiper at the First 
Church was noticeably absent. The 
church was languishing more and more. 
Mr. Harthaupt was obliged to occupy his 
seat alone, and to resist all sorts of ap- 
peals at home to join the newscience. 

Such episodes as the following were 
common about the town. 

Mr. Harthaupt met one of his female 
clerks one day at the store as she came in 
the morning to her work. Her name was 
Mary Lee and she was uncomfortably 
deaf. 

“Good morning, Mary,’ in a very loud 
tone of voice. ‘“‘How is the deafness this 
morning ?”’ 

“It is a belief,” says Mary, smiling. ‘I 
shall soon be rid of it. Itis much better.” 

The poor thing had that, comfort any- 
way. He did not think he ought just then 
to disturb it. But he felt tempted to say, 
and did at length say, ‘‘ But I still have 
to talk loudly to you, Mary.” 

“Yes; but that is because my mortal 
mind has a false belief.” 

“Or perhaps,” says Harthaupt, walking 
off, “I only believed that I was talking 
loud.” 

Young Carter Williams’s little boy had 
a severe case of diphtheria. Mrs. Williams 
refused to have any physician until it was 
too late. She went to his grave telling 
every one who would talk with her that 
diphtheria was only a belief of the mortal 
mind and that she had lacked power to 
banish it. 

Mrs. Albion Jenkins, long bedridden 
with tumorous disease (according to the 
diagnosis of one or two doctors) was sud- 
denly found on the streets announcing 
that she had conquered the false belief 
in tumors and that they had disappeared. 
It was a weak afterthought of the city 
physicians to affirm that she never really 
had a tumor. : 

At length Ben Larrymore, a nephew of 
Mr. Harthaupt, came home from Denver. 
Ben was a cripple both in mind and body, 
though still able to work a little propped 
up at his table. But his limbs were prac- 
tically paralyzed, and he was the anxious 
care of his devoted wife night and day. 

And at the very first the healers cap- 
tured Mrs. Larrymore. There was noth- 
ing to be done by physicians, so they 
thought, and Ben began to study the 
“science” himself. Mr. Harthaupt was 
disgusted and angry after a time at the 
state of mind that was now induced in 
Ben. He was persuaded by the healers 
to get some crutches (inconsistently), and 
began to try to creep about on them with 
his useless, twisted limbs that could not 
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rest at all on the floor. Ben even begay 
to talk like the others about his morta) — 
mind and to peruse the books and pam. 
phlets of the famous “science.” Ang 
when there even seemed to be a slight 
improvement for a time in Ben’s condj. 
tion they forgot that the same thing hag 
occurred before more than once, and of. 
fered him as ademonstration of the power 
of the faith. 

Meanwhile the First Church came to. 
gether in a more or less desperate attempt 
to call a new pastor. . The flock was grow. 
ing smaller, and there was no one to offset 
the defections and the aggressions of the 
healers. No one had yet thought to cast 
up—perhaps no one was just capable of 
doing so—the general quality of the peo. 
ple who had left the church. They were 
called, many of them, “the best people,” 
Some of them had been the most beautify} 
word makers at the midweek meeting, 
and others had been known as prominent 
in the literary clubs. But it might stil) 
have been observed, had a census been 
taken, that the practical, executive and 
hard-headed people were nearly all left. It 
might even have been suspected, had they 
not beenso discouraged, that the absenceof 
the persons who had gone out offered the 
very best opportunity the church had ever 
had for relaying the foundations of an 
abiding faith. But human nature is weak, 
and there were some who thought they 
must have a compromise minister, who 
would go easy with the theology of the 
church and be liberal as to the transcen- 
dental beliefs of the absentees. 

At length, however, they called Riving- 
ton. They knew nothing about Rivington 
save that he had just returned from En- 
rope and that he had been recommended 
by Dr. Greatfame of New York. 

Rivington, who declined to be called 
“doctor,” though he was entitled toa 
Ph. D., made one strenuous condition of 
his acceptance. He was not to be dis- 
turbed for any cause during a period of 
three years. At the end of that time he 
would resign and nobody was to urge him 
to stay. Three years is a long time. The 
First Church did not consider how much 
good or harm can be done in that period. 
They must have a pastor. Rivington was 
attractive and would accept. So they 
closed the contract. 

What was the astonishment and con- 
sternation of the congregation when Riv- 
ington called the name of the new “s¢i- 
ence” in his first discourse and announced 
that it was a delusive fraud that he in- 
tended faithfully to expose. 

Even Harthaupt thought this a stra- 
tegic mistake, until he remembered the 
three years’ contract. He said nothing 
to the new pastor. He liked him and 
hoped he would succeed in smashing the 
“delusion.” But there were those who 
were not so reticent. 

“Can we afford to advertise that sort 
of thing, do you think?” cautiously 
asked Deacon Bennett, who was neveél- 
theless spoiling to have somebody’s head 
hit. 

“Let me do that in my own way,” said 
Rivington. The way he had of laughing 
with his eyes and his assurance of mal- 
ner in everything he undertook went far 
to silence objectors. 

“Tt looks to me as if it would be a bad 
way to get them back, even if they am 
mistaken,” argued Miss Marston, who 
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had herself resisted no end of allure- 
ments from the healers. 

“Heaven bless you, I don’t want them 
back. Does anybody, I wonder?” an- 
swered Rivington, with a laugh. “The 
money is raised for the year, and this is a 
Congregational church. If they come 
pack, all of them, how can I expose their 
errors? It would be like attacking my 
own flock then.” 

“And to every suggestion that he ought 
to go easy with the delusion Rivington 
said, for one thing, that there is no way 
of injuring fog, and, for another, that he 
never had been accused of being unfair. 
and, for another, that the best way to do 
some things is to do them thoroughly. 

So one day he went up to call on Larry- 
more. ‘How long have you been lame, 
Brother Larrymore?” asked Rivington, 
courteously, when he had been introduced 
to the crippled man. 

“It isn’t much,” said Larrymore, eva- 
sively and a little coldly. Rivington’s 
stand had been advertised, and his er- 
rand was suspected. 

“Why don’t you get cured, I wonder? 
Too bad for a young man like you to be 
permanently crippled like this. Had all 
the help there is, I wonder?” 

Rivington was too genial to be rebuffed. 
His very presence was a tonic to the 
weakened invalid. And he never seemed 
to notice the chilly manner of the wife, 
who sat by and offered very little assist- 
ance in the conversation. 

“It is a false belief,” said Larrymore; 
“T have nearly got the better of it. I 
will be all right in a few weeks more.” 

“Did you ever see a nerve bisected ?” 
asked Rivington, rather irrelevantly. 

Larrymore stared at him, and answered 
that he had never made any biological 
studies to speak of. ; 

“T have then. I graduated for medi- 
cine first. That was when I contem- 
plated a missionary field. Let me take 
you down to my laboratory and see my 
books and instruments.” 

Larrymore’s face flushed and lightened 
at this invitation, and after a short call 
Rivington carried the point, got Larry- 
more into his carriage and carried him off. 

Nobody knew just what magic was used 
while Rivington kept Ben in his labora- 
tory and library. There was not a word 
about religion, only a clear-cut, scientific 
discourse on the structure and waste of 
the nerves, diagrams, charts of nerve 
tracts, analysis of the relations of the 
nerve action to the muscular functions, 
experiments to show how the nerves burn 
up through mental exertion and how they 
are fed by appropriate nourishment. 

“Your trouble is nervous and muscu- 
lar. Don’t tell me that is a belief of my 
mortal mind. All our minds are mortal. 
We don’t know any other kind. Beliefs 
won’t feed nerves. Beliefs and thinking 
about it keep on exhausting the nerves. 
Then the muscles get atrophy and there 
you are.”’ 

Ben said something about it seeming 
80 to our undeveloped reason. 

Rivington sniffed. ‘Reason is about 


all of one quality, Brother Larrymore. 
Yours and mine work the same way. It 
Will be difficult to build you up again, 
but I undertake it from this on. If I 
don’t help you I’ll join the scientists. 


That’s an agreement and I never broke 
one,” 
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Who could resist realism like this? 
Ben went home more thoughtful than he. 
had been for months. He dared not tell 
his devoted wife. But when Sunday came 
around he had in the meanwhile braced 
himself up to it and refused point blank 
to be dragged down to the hall. “I am 
gaing to hear Rivington,” he said, reso- 
lutely. And he went, in spite of the tears. 

There was great ruffling of the doves 
in Corioli before long. The famous healer 
from Chicago who had taken the lead of 
the Henley movement announced his re- 
gret that the First Church had such an 
old fashioned pastor. 

Now the First Church exercised a so- 
cial function that had not decreased with 
the ebbing of church life, and that had 
kept the attention even of those who 
deserted the religious services. The bi- 
weekly suppers of the Ladies’ Society 
were always crowded. It was at one of 
these gatherings Rivington was presented 
to the Chicago individual above named. 

Mr. Briony was a dark, pale-faced per- 
son, with an intense, almost insane, gleam 
in his eye, thin lips and a jerky and un- 
balanced manner. He had taken a course 
in a medical school and. had the smatter- 
ings of an education. 

Rivington regarded him as a graceless 
interloper and merely said, ‘“‘Good even- 
ing,’ and passed on. Mrs. Harthaupt saw 
this and pounced on Rivington a few mo- 
ments later after this fashion: ‘I didn’t 
think you treated our pastor very cor- 
dially.”’ 

“Pastor? I thought he was a healer. 
But I did—I shook hands with him and 
invited him to dinner,’ said Rivington, 
with a droll twinkle in his eyes. 

Mrs. Harthaupt looked at him in some 
amazement. 

“It was a mere false belief of your 
mortal mind,’’ went on the clergyman, 
remorselessly. He had several people to 
hear and he recognized an opportunity. 
“What is the matter with your eyes and 
ears, Sister Harthaupt ?”’ 

She was sharp enough to see that he 
was satirizing her vocabulary, but not 
wise enough to give up the argument. 

“T don’t think you understand us, Mr. 
Rivington. If you did you would be with 
us yourself.” 

“How could I? Does any one under- 
stand, I wonder ?”’ 

“We think that we have the real Chris- 
tianity. We believe the Scriptures more 
than ever. For my part, I know I ama 
much better Christian than I ever was 
when I belonged to this church.” 

“The same can be said,” interpolated 
Mr. Briony, coming up slyly to the de- 
fense, ‘of ail who embrace the science of 
divine healing.” 

Rivington at once turned to the leader. 
He felt the incongruity of turning the 
social occasion into a debating society, 
but the excitement was so great and the 
feeling so strained in the community, and 
especially among the people ‘who flocked 
to these suppers, that he felt that it was 
an opportunity. He had been attacked, 
and he thought he must do something. 
The slight stir thus far made had set 
people gathering around the minister. 
Everybody was ripe forafray. Wise or 
unwise, Rivington determined to fire his 
shots and let the effects work as they 
might. 

“Christian?” he repeated, slowly. 
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“Why, you people do not even believe 
in God.” 

He spoke loud enough to be heard all 
about, and the buzz of the room quickly 
subsided as people began to listen. The 
“scientists” drew a long breath of pro- 
testing indignation at this bold charge. 
Rivington was smiling and assured, and 
looked at Briony with apparent commis- 
eration for a person who had not even a 
deity left to believe in. 

But Briony was dense enough to be 
unconscious of the difference in caliber 
between himself and this brainy minis- 
ter. He thought he understood his own 
position, and he had his stock of words 
in which to express it. 

“You say that, of course, because you 
fail to grasp our system. I admit that 
we do not believe in the traditional mate- 
rial deity of the church. We are not 
materialists.”’ 

“What is a materialist ?”’ 

“Why, almost all the church people 
that I have known are materialists, 
They believe in a personal deity. I do 
not. God is principle, not a person.’ 

“If you would like to talk a little let 
me try to prove a few things,” said Riv- 
ington, still smiling. ‘Come up to the 
platform and let us talk so the others can 
hear.” 

And in spite of Briony’s reluctance, 
now that he was face to face with such a 
lion, he was dragged and pushed, so to 
speak, to the platform of the vestry, 
while the whole assembly with intense 
interest gathered themselves about the 


two men. 
(To be continued, ) 





Waymarks for Women 


There are fifteen women in Chicago whose 
names are listed in the directory as druggists. 
Boston has at least five or six. 


Cooking classes for men are being formed 
at the Y. M. C. A. rooms in Chicago—not so 
much for the sake of graduating professional 
cooks as for rendering economical young men 
independent of cheap boarding places. 


Lasell Seminary, at Auburndale, announces 
a course of lectures on Color, theoretically and 
practically considered, by Mrs. Mary M. Tut- 
tle. Every woman ought to know something 
of the artistic and «esthetic value of color as 
applied to house decoration, dress, pictorial 
and industrial art, and instruction in these 
principles marks a step forward in the educa- 
tion of girls. 


According to the report of the superintend- 
ent of schools in Springfield, there has been a 
remarkable increase during the last twenty 
years in the percentage of families using bath 
tubs. Whereas in 1874 less than one-eighth of 
the families served by the water works were 
provided with bath tubs, in 1897 no less than 
6,595 out of 13,175 families were equipped with 
this convenience. This means, on an aver- 
age, one tub to every nine persons. An effort 
is now being made to have baths in the public 
schools. 


Women are wearing more birds, feathers 
and wings on their hats this year than ever 
before, in spite of the crusade of the Audu- 
bon Societies. It is a shameful fact, recorded 
in the Daily Mail, that the chief feather 
brokers in London recently offered for sale at 
auction 125,300 parrot skins, 91,800 humming- 
birds, 6,900 birds of paradise, 6,700 creepers 
and tanagers, 5,400 jays, 1,300 owls and 248 
lots of aigrette feathers, ranging from 205 
ounces each downward. And yet milliners 
assure us that most of our plumage comes 
from domesticated birds! 
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Closet and. Altar 


O Lord, the desire of our soul is to thy 
name and to the remembrance of thee. 


Wherefore, if thou wouldest soonest be 
served, put in thy name among the very 
worst of sinners. Say when thou art upon 
thy knees: “Lord! here is a Jerusalem 
sinner! a sinner of the biggest size! one 
whose burden is of the greatest bulk and 
heaviest weight! one that cannot stand 
long without sinking into hell without 
thy supporting hand! Be not far from 
me, O Lord; O my strength, haste thou to 
help me.”—John Bunyan. 


One can easily lose all belief through 
giving up the continual care for spiritual 
things.—Alfred Tennyson. 


Because I seek thee not O seek thou me! 
Because my lips are dumb, O hear the cry 
I do not utter as thou passest by, 

And from my lifelong bondage set me free! 


Because content I perish far from thee, 
O seize me, snatch me from my fate, and try 
My soul in thy consuming fire! Draw nigh 
And let me blinded thy salvation see. 


If I were pouring at thy feet my tears, 
If I were clamoring to see thy face, 
I should not need thee, Lord, as now I need, 
Whose dumb, dead soul knows neither hopes 
nor fears, 
Nor dreads the outer darkness of this place— 
Because I seek not, pray not, give thou 


heed! 
—Louise Chandler Moulton. 


One cause of the dullness of many Chris- 
tians in prayer is their slight acquaint- 
ance with the sacred volume. They hear 
it periodically, they read it occasionally, 
they are contented to know it historically, 
to consider it superficially; but they do 
not endeavor to get their minds imbued 
with its spirit. . . . They do not regard it 
as the nutriment on which their spiritual 
life and growth depend. They do not 
pray over it. Theydo not use it as an un- 
erring line to ascertain their own recti- 
tude or detect their own obliquity.—Han- 
nah More. 


Consider what faith is. It is that 
strong, buoyant confidence in God and his 
love which gives energy and spirit to do 
right without doubt or despondency.— 
F. W. Robertson. 


Almighty and most merciful Fatber, 
whbo seest all our miseries and knowest 
all our necessities, look down upon me 
and pity me. Defend me from violent 
incursions of evil thougbts, and enable 
me to form and keep sucb resolutions as 
may conduce to the discharge of tbe 
duties which thy Providence sball ap= 
point me; and so belp me by thy Holy 
Spirit that mp beart may be surelp 
fixed where true joys are to be found, 
and tbat 1 may serve thee witb pure 
affection and a cheerful mind. Have 
mercy upon me, © God, bave mercy 
upon me; pears and infirmities oppress 
me, terror and anriety beset me. Have 
mercy upon me, my Creator and Fudge. 
fn all dangers protect me, in all pet= 
plerities relieve and free me, and belp 
me by tby Holp Spirit that 1 may now 
60 commemorate the deatb of thy Son, 
our Saviour, Jesus Christ, that when 
this sbort and painful life sball bave an 
end @ may for bis sake be received to 
everlasting bappiness. Amen, 
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CRYING CHILDREN CURED 

In The Congregationalist of Jan. 20 the 
question is asked, ‘‘ Do you think it advisable 
to let a child cry ? ’ to which I should answer de- 
cidedly, no. As tothe methods of stopping the 
crying, I can give my own experience with 
two children who were inveterate criers. In 
the first instance I took the child gently but 
firmly to a distant room, telling her that as her 
crying disturbed us she must stay by herself 
until she was quiet. Although it required a 
determined effort to put her into the room and 
shut the door, it was hardly done before the 
child stopped crying and said, ‘‘ Please let me 
come out?” Children, as well as grown peo- 
ple, like an audience. 

In the other instance I left the child in the 
room and shut the door, telling her I would 
not come back to her until she was quiet and 
pleasant. She had not only cried but used 
naughty words. The little girl opened the 
door and ran after me, screaming. Although 
she came into the room where I was sitting 
with a visitor, I did not move from my chair 
until she returned to the other room and 
asked me to ‘‘ please come,” in pleasant tones. 
When I told her to ask God to forgive her for 
being so naughty and unpleasant, she sob- 
bingly replied, ‘‘I can’t. You ask him.” I 
never had a repetition of the crying fits with 
either of the children. This method may not 
succeed the first time tried, where the child 
has been allowed to cry, but quiet firmness, I 
am sure, will accomplish it. 

About the child “not in perfect health.” I 
think ill health is no reason why a child 
should be allowed to do things that are wrong 
in any child. Bad health is an evil, but bad 
temper added is a double calamity. Direc- 
tions for “‘punishment’”’ are not so easy. 
** Prevention is better than cure.” I think if 
I looked the child in the eye and said, ‘‘ You 
must not speak in that way,’ and was careful 
that my own tones were even and impress- 
ive, I should be obeyed. But I have a friend 
who says she used to think, before she had 
children, that she could rule them with her 
eye, but she soon found that it takes more 
forceful persuasion sometimes. x; 26) oO; 


CRYING UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


I am not a mother, but I have a distinct rec- 
ollection of my mother’s method of dealing 
with me when I cried without good cause. 
In one corner of the large kitchen I was at 
liberty to weep as long and as loudly as I 
pleased. But before I shed atear I must move 
things out so as to get close tothe wall. When 
1 had finished my cry I was expected to put 
things back in the corner again. Even to my 
childish mind it was marvelous what a num- 
ber of articles got into that particular corner— 
a chair, a cane and an umbrella, sometimes a 
broom or a basket, and usually a pair of rub- 
bers, and I, conscientious baby, would stifie 
my sobs till I got safely in, and then sometimes 
find I had forgotten the cause of my woe. 
Often before the way was clear I had recon- 
sidered and concluded I couldn’t spare time 
for the indulgence, and even then‘I dimly ap- 
preciated my mother’s rather quizzical expres- 
sion as she looked on. s. 


NOT DIVERSION BUT SELF-CONTROL 


In response to the mother who asks if it is 
advisable to let a child cry I would say, no. 
Crying because of reproof or some request re- 
fused is a species of rebellion, and in this 
sense is wrong. I do not believe in diversion 
to stop it, but firmly and kindly insisting upon 
quiet at once. It seems to me this helps the 
little people to learn the valuable lesson of 
self-control. My twins, boy and girl, of three 
and a half, make desperate efforts not to cry 
when hurt. (At other times the efforts are 
mainly on my part.) Only yesterday Eliza- 
beth gave herself a severe bump, but ran to 
me for the usual kiss, saying, “‘O, mamma 
dear, it hurts awfully much, but I’ll be a 
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brave little girl and didn’t cry ”—a mixture of 
tenses but a commendable spirit. mM. 5s. rR 


A GERMAN PRAYER VERSE 
Iam not a mother, but a pastor profoundly 

interested in both mothers and children, ang 
as such I cannot refrain from sending what 
may be a partial reply to the mother who igs 
looking for a better child’s prayer than “the 
conventional ‘Now I lay me.’”’ Was there 
ever a better child’s prayer written than the 
last verse of the earlier version of Luther's 
Christmas carol, ‘‘From heaven above to 
earth I come,’’ composed by him for his own 
children? This verse has been translated ag 
follows: 

Ah, dearest Jesus, Holy Child, 

Make thee a bed, soft, undefiled, 

Within my heart, that it may be 

A quiet chamber kept for thee. 
Does not this make Jesus near and clear to 
the mind of a child and also prepare it for the 
divine Master? Who Jesus is, is told by the 
very words that follow the name, and that in 
the simplest terms. ‘“ Bed” suggests the story 
of the infant Jesus. ‘‘Undefiled” is a long 
word, but its meaning can be easily illus- 
trated. ‘‘Ah” might be changed to “0,” as 
more in accord with accustomed usage in 
prayer. But the crowning beauty and fitness 
of the little poem lies in the last line, which 
seems to breathe a quiet peacefulness most 
inviting to infant slumbers. The very sag- 
gestion of the prayer seems to be “ Now I 
must be quiet for Jesus’ sake.’’ This verse 
was called to my attention by an article by 
Prof. A. C. Armstrong, Jr., on German Christ- 
mas Hymns, in the Independent for Dec. 2, 
1897. PASTOR, 


ANOTHER CHILD'S PRAYER 


The following prayer has been used by a 
child since she was three years old: 
Arrayed are all the lilies 
In robes of silver hue; 
Remember me, dear Father, 
And give me raiment, too. 


In days of old the prophet 
Was by a raven fed; 

Remember me, dear. Father, 
And give me daily bread. 


Nor chirps a little sparrow 
Without its tiny nest; 
Remember me, dear Father, 
And give me home and rest. 
The prayer suggests no hard or puzzling 
questions and wakens no fear in the little 
heart. RECTOR. 


SUGGESTIONS FROM A GRANDFATHER 


A correspondent of Mothers in Council does 
not like the conventional ‘‘ Now I lay me.” 
The objection made to that prayer for little 
ones I have tried to remove for my grandchil- 
dren by these forms of prayers: 

1. Jesus cradled in a manger, 
Keep a little child from danger. 


I am happy in thy keeping, 
In my waking and my sleeping. 


2. Holy Jesus, while I sleep, 
From all fear and danger keep, 
Keep me humble, keep me true, 
Teach me how to love and do. 
GRANDFATHER. 


REVISED FOR OF ‘‘NOW I LAY NE” 
To the mother who asks for a substitute 

for ‘‘ Now I lay me,” etc., because the thought 
of death ‘‘causes misery to many babies,” I 
send this revised version, which I recently 
suggested to a friend who asked me the same 
question : 

Now I lay me down to sleep 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep, 


To watch and guard me till I wake, 
And this I ask for Jesus’ sake. 





The bow cannot possibly stand always bent, 
nor can human nature or human frailty sub- 
sist without some lawful recreation.—Cer- 
vantes. 
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cuit of the wide, wide world it is 
time for us to return to our own, 
our native land. But I wish first to in- 
troduce a puzzle picture for you to guess. 
What continent it belongs to I shall not 
tell you, nor indeed whether it belongs to 
any continent at all. There are the chil- 
dren—look at them, study them well and 
put your conclusions on paper in your 
plainest hand and briefest way. I am 
authorized by the publisher to say that 
the Corner boy or girl who writes the best 
and most correct story about these chil- 
dren—who they are, where they are, what 
they are doing—shall have the portfolio 
of 100 “Century Portraits” you have read 
aboutin The Congregationalist (cost $7.50). 
The letters must not exceed 150 words, 
and may be less. They must be received 
by me within four weeks of the date of 
this paper—that will allow time for mem- 
bers in any part of the United States ex- 
cept Cape Prince of Wales and the State 
of Hawaii, if the annexation treaty should 
chance to pass in the meantime! The “old 
folks” are not allowed to com- 
pete; that is, the writers must be 
under twenty years of age. Give 
full name and address, and direct 
your letters to The Congregational- 
ist, Boston, Mass., with (For Mr. 
Martin) in the left-hand corner. 
We will now land in America 
on the western side and pick up 
some Oregon letters about that 
curious rock oyster which a lady 
described in part in the Corner of 
Dec. 30. I asked some questions 
about the way Mr. Oyster got in 
or out of his rocky home. The 
answers are very interesting. 


N OW that we have finished our cir- 


FOREST GROVE, ORE. 

My Dear Mr. Martin: . .. The 
oyster lives and grows in his niche, 
Could you see the rocks, containing 
oysters of all sizes, from very tiny creatures 
up to the largest size, you would find that he 
bores out and enlarges his home as he grows 
by means of the beautiful rasp on the hinge 
end of his shell, the sand and water aiding 
him in his work. After he has once bored his 
way in—or, more probably, after the egg is 
hatched in some small crevice of the rock— 
you can see that as he grows he cannot es- 
cape except as the rocks are broken up by 
means of picks, or perhaps occasionally by 
the pounding of the surf. Except at very low 
tide he is entirely under water. 

The animal seems to be a link between the 
oyster and the clam, having a long, elastic 
neck like the clam, which he stretches out 
through the opening at the small end of his 
shell for water. The rock being soft and 
burrowed in all directions, every oyster has : 
communication with the water. Tell your 
bright boy that his word probably solves 
the problem of why the animal seeks such a 
home. ‘ Noisynoisyyoister ” of this sort, per- 
haps because he is an aristocrat, dwelling in 
& brown stone front! He does not mingle 
with the common herd, but dwells serenely 
alone with those of his own rank. So far as I 
know this “tribe” lives only in the rocks. 
Oceasionally one finds mussels in these rocks, 
which in accommodating themselves to their 
close quarters, from which they cannot es- 
cape, have changed their shape, their shells 
being elongated until they are like a slender 
knife-blade, But these seem to be sporadic 
cases, as the scientists say. Mrs. C. 


This would seem to be full and satisfac- 
tory, but I have another letter from an- 
other member of the same family—I do 
not mean the Oyster Family—who seems 
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to think that he knows still more about 
the matter. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I was away when your 
letter came about the rock oyster. A minister 
is not up to date unless he is scientific, and 
as I represent the science of this family I 
hasten to reply. The oyster in question is a 
clam—so pronounced by all the “‘higher crit- 
ics.” Its origin is of recent date, especially 
the young ones. (It is not mentioned in the 
Pentateuch, hence the probable antiquity of 
that book.) It seems to light on the surface 
of the rock when very young, and begins bor- 
ing in backwards. What this is done for no 
one knows, unless it is for quietness, as your 
bright Cornerer’s long word suggested. At 
the same time it can keep a weather eye out 
for breakers—and its home is exactly where 
the breakers play most of the time. No doubt 
it has a natural repugnance to the sea-gulls, 
which follow along the shore when the tide is 
out and the rocks exposed and seize on any 
careless neck that happens to be lying round 
loose. Inside the rocks the gulls are helpless 
and the oysters safe. 

It backs into its hole, turning around and 
around, using the sand for emery dust, while 
the water is furnished by the ocean free, with 
power thrown in. Then, as it grows, it gets 
crowded and keeps turning around, the water 
and thé sand keep washing in, and the hole 
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gets just big enough so that it is wedged in 
tight and comfortable. Thousands of them 
are in the rocks side by side. A rock as big 
as a stove would have hundreds of them, es- 
pecially if the stove were big enough. I do 
not know how long its neck is, but always 
long enough to reach to the water, however 
far that may be. I really believe I have found 
them in rocks a foot from the surface, al- 
though I did not measure, as it takes all the 
time between tides to get enough to eat. 
They are very edible, that is, when you can 
get enough. But then, you don’t want to eat 
too many of them, for they are very rich and 
will give you the cramps like anything! 

. .. Tell the Dreadful Foreman to come out 
with you the next time you come, and we will 
catch some of .these oysters, shoot some fine 
ducks and stuff them with the bivalves, and 
see how they go roasted. And if it happens 
to be when salmon is running we will give 
him a tingle in his nerves that only a fisher- 
man knows how to appreciate. But as this is 
only intended to tell you about Natural His- 
tory I will say no more. Mr. C. 


I am glad he said as much as he did; it 
will teach us to observe nature carefully 
—and | have just learned from an address 
to teachers, which I stopped my writing 
to attend, that this cultivates in children 
the habit of truth-telling. How did the 
Oregon minister know D. F.’s strong 
points so well? He is a born hunter and 
fisherman, and I will suggest Oregon for 


his next long trip. 
Mn. NaF 


Corner Scrap-Book 


FOR THE OLD FOLKS 


Until recently it has been the plan to use 
this third column of our Corner page oc- 
casionally (and sometimes oftener) for the 
notes and queries of the very large number 
of our readers who do not pretend to be 
children, but who honor us with their at- 
tention and their letters. The episode of a 
Southern trip, the survey of the world in 
continental sections, the space taken by our 
pictures, and the ever-increasing flood of let- 
ters from the real children have crowded out ° 
our elders of late, but it is one of our New 
Year’s resolutions to do better in the future. 
If readers can answer any of the queries, let 


them do it promptly. 
STONEHAM, MASs. 


Dear Mr, Martin: 1 am not a Cornerer, 
but I enjoy reading it. My father has often 
repeated the “‘ White Old Hen,” as much as he 
could remember, and was delighted to find 
that others could recall the whole. Another 
poem which he read at school and liked very 
much described the chameleon : 

Sirs, cries the umpire, cease your pother; 

The creature’s neither one nor t’other. 
Can you tell us what book it can be found in? 
Perhaps some one else will remember it, as so 
many did “the white old hen with 
yellow iegs.’’ CG M. Je 

O yes, lots of us remember that in 
the old readers. I have it before me 
in Sargent’s Standard Fifth Reader, 
page 413, That was in use only about 
forty years ago, but the piece was in 
readers of a much earlier date. You 
will find it in Whittier’s Songs of 
Three Centuries, also in Rossiter 
Johnson’s Single Famous Poems. It 
is a little singular that this humorous 
poem—though by no means without 
a moral—was written by James Mer- 
rick, an English clergyman of the 
last century, whose other poetry was 
all of a religious character. A part 
of his version of the Twenty-third 
Psalm is a familiar hymn, “To thy 
pastures fair and large.’”” Two others 
will be recalled: ‘‘ Author of good, 
to thee we turn,” and “O, let me, 
gracious Lord, extend.” 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

. . » I wish to find the title or publishers of 
any book containing stories of saints or he- 
roes of the early Christian days, like that of 
Lydia, St. Christopher, Simeon Stylites, etc. 

H. 


The Schénberg-Cotta family had legends of 
St. Christopher and St. Catharine. Have you 
tried Farrar’s Darkness and Dawn? That 
certainly tells about early heroes and saints. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish Stories of 
Saints ($1.00) and the Longmans Mrs. Moles- 
worth’s book with same title ($1.25). Some 
reader may know other books. 


RHopE ISLAND, 
Dear Sir: I wish to make inquiry through 
the Conversation Corner in regard to a book 
called ‘‘ Luey’s Two Lives.’”’ Do any of your 
readers know anything about it? Ww. M. 


It was written by Mrs. McKeever, and pub- 
lished in Philadelphia before 1876. Mr. Berry, 
in the Congregational Bookstore, says it is 
out of print, and of course he knows! 


CONNECTICUT. 
Dear Mr. Martin: Inwhichof Mrs, Phelps- 
Ward’s books can I find the description of the 
Fall of the Pemberton Mill? 8: & 


In ‘Men, Women and Ghosts,”’ the chapter 
(a most thrilling one) being entitled ‘‘ The 
Tenth of January.”’ I remember going from 
Boston out to Lawrence on the lith of Jan- 
uary (1860), while the ruins were still on fire 
and the employés being taken out. 


LAN. IN 
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LESSON FOR FEB. 27 Matt. 11: 20-30 
Warning and Invitation 


BY REV. ‘A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 


When Jesus had sent forth his twelve dis- 
ciples to preach he also went on another preach- 
ing tour through the cities of Galilee [chap. 11: 
1]. John the Baptist, being now imprisoned 
by Herod on the shore of the Dead Sea, be- 
came despondent and began to doubt whether 
Jesus was really the Messiah, as he had pro- 
claimed him at his baptism. John sent his dis- 
ciples to ask Jesus if he were the Messiah. 
Jesus sent to John the message that his works 
of healing and blessing proved the genuineness 
of his claim. Through them, not through any 
popular uprising against Rome, he would se- 
cure the deliverance of the people, as John had 
foretold. Fortunate would John beif he would 
accept that testimony [v. 6]. 

But when the messengers had departed on 
their return to the castle at Machaérus, where 
John was imprisoned, Jesus bore witness to 
the multitude concerning the character of John. 
No one in the Old Testament times was greater 
than he—not Abraham or Moses or Elijah. 
John was Elijah in character and spirit [v. 14]. 
Yet the generation to which John and Jesus 
came were unworthy of them and could not 
understand them. They criticised the habits 
of the messengers of truth, but paid no atten- 
tion to their message. John was a total ab- 
stainer, and for that the multitude condemned 
him, saying, ‘“‘He hath a devil.’’ Jesus was 
not a total abstainer, but habitually drank 
wine [vs. 18, 19; Luke 7: 33-35]. For that the 
multitude called him ‘‘a winebibber, a friend 
of publicans and sinners.’”’ But Jesus said 
neither the abstainer nor the drinker was 
worthy of blame, saying, ‘‘ Wisdom is justified 
of all her children.”’ 

But while the people criticised the habits of 
the greatest of the prophets of the old dispen- 
sation and the greatest prophet of the new, 
they gave no heed to the words and the works 
of these messengers from heaven. They were 
like children in the market place, who sullenly 
refused to respond to any of the proposals of 
their playfellows. With these conditions be- 
fore him our Lord was moved to preach a ser- 
mon to the cities because they would not re- 
pent. But his message of judgment was tem- 
pered with mercy. He proclaimed: 

1. Woe to the cities for their sins against 
light. He had done in Chorazin and Bethsaida 
wonderful works such as he had pointed out 
to John’s disciples. None of those works are 
recorded, but this allusion to them suggests 
the unwritten history of those years of our 
Lord’s ministry. Some of his works in Caper- 
naum are recorded. These are only specimens 
of what the people of those cities saw unmoved. 
He had shown’ God’s love to men by healing 
their bodies and giving life to their souls; but 
the inhabitants of these cities would not see. 
They preferred their own wisdom. Pride 
blinded them. The spirit of fault-finding pos- 
sessed them. Capernaum was exalted above 
all cities in that the Saviour of men made it his 
home. Its fall, because it rejected him, was 
in proportion to its privilege. The ruins of a 
synagogue, mostly buried under ground, have 
been found on the place where the city is sup- 
posed to have stood. But even its site is not 
certainly known. 

The history of these cities stands as a testi- 
mony to the woes pronounced against selfish- 
ness, dissipation, the struggle of wealth against 
poverty and of poverty against wealth, and the 
spirit of cruelty. The same elements which 
destroyed them are conspicuous in Palestine 
today. Not only do men of different races 
look at one another with indifference or suspi- 
cion, but Jews of different nationalities hate 
one another. There is no common center of 
life, no public spirit, no united aim. The peo- 
ple once would not have the Messiah to rule 
over them. They will not have him now. 
And without him they {will have no national 
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existence. To every observant traveler] in 
Palestine the hopelessness of its future under 
existing conditions is apparent. 

What caused its destruction is working now 
in our cities. Each one striving for himself is 
pulling down the whole fabric. Each one 
who is striving to help others is building up 
the social system in which his own prosperity 
is involved. Loyalty to Christ is not less the 
salvation of cities than of individuals. 

2. Blessing to the trustful ones. Honest 
and simple-minded men who seek the public 
good are often defeated in their plans by as- 
tute politicians. It seems in vain that such 
men struggle to purify the government of our 
great cities, and many of them become dis- 
couraged and cease the attempt. Yet the 
forces against which they contend are de- 
structive and are working civic ruin. The 
spirit in which they work is constructive, and 
God in on their side. He is willing to make 
known to them truth which the self-seeking 
politician can never learn. The good man’s 
worst temptation often is to lose faith in the 
power of goodness. ‘To pride of knowl- 
edge,”’ says one, “ blindness is the answer; to 
that simplicity of heart which wishes truth, 
revelation.”” Those who seek God with all 
their hearts may be childish in the world’s 
opinion; they are childlike in his eyes. To 
them God reveals himself. So glad was 
Jesus of this fact that he broke forth in utter- 
ances of praise. The strength of civic life is 
in those who are learners at Christ’s feet. 
His wisdom is the greatest need of our cities 
in the new problems they are meeting. 

3. Invitation to the burdened ones. The 
power to re-create men, the power to rule men 
is with Christ our Lord. He, and he only, re- 
veals God to us as our Father. To know God 
thus is to havethe highest knowledge. There- 
fore he invites with special tenderness those 
who feel their need of divine help to carry 
life’s burdens to come to him. His works 
and words are the works and words of the 
Father. The infinite God may seem far away 
and impossible to apprehend, but we see him 
when we understand Christ from the record 
of what he said and did, and experience his 
love to us. Two missionaries, many years 
ago, landed on one of the Fiji Islands. They 
faced a band of threatening savages with 
clubs raised. One of the missionaries stepped 
forward to the chief, and, stretching out his 
hand, said, ‘‘ My love to you.’”’ Then to each 
in turn he bowed, saying, ‘‘ My love to you.” 
The clubs dropped and the strangers were in- 
vited to stay. They showed their love by the 
message they brought and the years of patient 
teaching and service which followed. The 
lives of the people were changed. Long after, 
when one of the missionaries was returning 
home, one of the former savages came to him 
with a present, saying: ‘‘ Take this to your 
mother. If she had not let you come to help 
me [ should still be a cannibal. Great is my 
love to your mother.’’ As the son had re- 
vealed his mother to the savage, so Christ has 
revealed to us his Father, and shown us that 
he is also our Father, moving us to love him 
because he gave to the world his only begotten 
Son. : 

To come to Christ is simply to talk to him 
habitually as our best friend, to learn his 
character and will, to obey him, asking for 
strength to follow him. To take his yoke is 
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to exchange a relation with him which 

and wearies for one that delights. The gop. 
sciousness of resisting what is noblest js a 
continual weight on the soul. But to be con- 
scious of growing into likeness to the one glo. 
rious, perfect man, by conquering sin t 

the power which he gives, by doing nobjg 
deeds in his spirit—this is indeed a light pyr. 
den. This is the secret of happiness—phe 
like Christ. To learn it is to gain the highest 
‘knowledge. To teach it is the greatest sery. 
ice we can render to others, and will bring yy 
into the greatest peace. 





If the American Bible Society is to continyg 
to do the great service it has done in pagt 
years, it must furnish Bibles as attractiyg 
and as cheap as those produced and offered 
by private enterprise. 
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Progress of the Kingdom 


AN EXTRAORDINARY SCENE 

Dec. 26, 1897, will long be remembered in the 
American Mission Church in Bombay as the 
day when 110 children were baptized. All 
were saved from the famine, Eight were pre- 
sented by Rev. and Mrs. 8. Karmarkar, while 
the remaining 102 were presented by Rev. and 
Mrs. E. S. Hume. Sixty-eight were girls and 
forty-two boys. 

Mr. and Mrs. Karmarkar have adopted ten 
tamine children to bring up as their own. One 
little girl was so low from neglect and destitu- 
tion that hair had began to grow from her 
face. Mrs. Karmarkar, with the utmost pa- 
tience, carefully rubbed in oil and, one by 
one, extracted the hairs, until the little face 
became beautiful and attractive. For a time 
Mr. and Mrs. Karmarkar devoted sixteen hours 
aday to nursing the children. The others are 
all older, and have been placed in the schools 
under Mrs. Hume. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hume have 175 children saved 
in like manner. By receiving warm clothing 
and milk every day they have all lived and 
grown healthy, though one tiny little girl, 
who had been left to die before coming here, 
is still hardly able to walk, and only shows by 
her bright eyes and intelligent face that her 
age must be three or four years. A few have 
the bloated body that so often appears after 
extreme emaciation. 

The church on this eventful day was 
crowded, with an audience of nearly 500. The 
children were all seated in front, each with a 
slip of paper containing the name of the 
holder. The pastor, Rev. Tukaram, baptized 
the first of them as they came in groups. 
Then he was relieved, first by Rev. J. E. Ab- 
bott and next by Rev. S. Karmarkar, who each 
baptized a certain number. The last group 
that came up in this way was one of older 
girls, who were baptized after a declaration of 
their own faith. Two of these were child 
widows. After Mr. and Mrs. Hume had pre- 
sented their large family, Mr. and Mrs. 
Karmarkar presented their eight, and Mr. 
Hume baptized them. 

During the baptism a large dove flew in and 
made several circuits over the heads of the 


‘pastor and candidates and then flew out again. 
One could but be reminded of that other bap- 
tism in the Jordan, when the Spirit of God 
descended as a dove, and prayer went up that 


the same Spirit might descend and dwell in 
every heart. Curiously enough, when the 
ceremony was over and the pastor announced 
his text, it was Isa. 60: 8, ‘Who are these 
that fly as a cloud, and as the doves to their 
windows?” This is undoubtedly the largest 
number of baptisms that ever took place in 
that church at one time, and it was an occa- 
sion of great joy te all present. 

The many friends of the Karmarkars will be 
interested to know that they have spent the 
past year in Baroda, where Dr. Karmarkar has 
been employed by the rajah to attend the ranee 
and other women of the palace. They have 
now moved to Bombay and resumed their 
work in connection with the Marathi Mis- 
sion. Dr. Karmarkar’s medical abilities will 
be of great service to the Christian workers, 
and Mrs. Karmarkar will be a welcome addi- 
tion to the evangelistic forces of the mission. 

8. 0. 
OUR OWN WORK 


Good News from Japan. Such a title as The 
Turning of the Tide in Japan, in the Mission- 
ary Iierald for February, contains in itself 
much reassurance, and as one goes on to read 
the words of Rev. M. L. Gordon the hopeful 
impression made by the caption is fully sus- 
tained. He derives great encouragement from 
the recent all-day prayer and conference meet- 
ing in Osaka, which he says surpassed, in 
spiritual power and enthusiasm, any meeting 
for years. He believes that the downward 
movement has not only been stayed but that 
it has given place to a reverent enthusiasm 
for spiritual Christianity, apparent not only 
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in-the hearts of the native ministers but 
throughout the churches. 

Endeavorers, Attention! The Woman’s Board 
of Missions brings to Christian Endeavor So- 
cieties two special claimants upon their gener- 
osity who have already been set at work in 
China largely through Y. P. S. C. E. contribu- 
tions. These young women, Miss Abbie Cha- 
pin and Miss Annie Stockbridge, are proving 
worthy representatives of consecrated Ameri- 
can womanhood, and it would be a pity if, 
having once started in their respective fields, 
they should lack adequate support. In the 
same attractive leaflet the opportunity of aid- 
ing students in Constantinople and San Se- 
bastian and the necessity for the rearing of a 
new structure for the girls’ school at Foo- 
chow, China, are persuasively set forth. 


THE WORLD AROUND 

A Bold Front Desirable. Interest in the proper 
attitude of our Government toward foreign 
Powers like Turkey and China is not contined 
to our own denomination. Thus we find the 
Northwestern Christian Advocate saying: 
“Our missionary zeal will be as consistent 
with an adequate navy as it is with our pres- 
ent inadequate navy. We do not suggest bat- 
teries behind our missionary pulpits. We 
suggest only that a nation which insists upon 
due honor abroad re-enforces the moral re- 
gard in which our missionary gospel is re- 
ceived abroad.”’ 

Figures Tell. To the frequently repeated 
question, Do Missions Pay? perhaps the most 
convincing reply to certain minds is that fur- 
nished by statistics. In no field of research is 
more careful work done and such expert stat- 


-isticians as Dr. E. E. Strong, Rev. E. M. Bliss, 


and Rev. J. Vahl of Denmark are from time 
to time putting all branches of the church 
under obligations for their carefully collected 
and tabulated statistics. The last named gen- 
tleman has an article in the current Mission- 
ary Review of the World in which he affirms 
that the number of native ministers in fifty 
years has increased more than twenty-fold, 
while during the last five years there has been 
an increase of 200,000 communicants. In the 
last seventy years the income of the mission- 
ary societies has been multiplied twenty-fold. 
A table in the same magazine summarizes the 
income of missionary societies throughout 
Christendom as amounting last year to $14,- 
048,661. 

A Mighty Movement. In view of the ap- 
proaching convention of student volunteers 
at Cleveland, which promises to be one of the 
greatest religious meetings ever held, it is in- 
teresting to note that this movement has en- 
rolled not less than 4,000 volunteers, of whom 
over 800 have already gone to the foreign field 
under the regular missionary boards. The 
number sailing during the last three and a 
half years exceeds the number that went out 
during the six and a half years preceding. 
Five traveling secretaries are superintending 
the movement in the United States and Can- 
ada. It originated at Mt. Hermon in 1886, 
where the first students’ summer gathering 
was held, and its chief promoters for the next 
year were Messrs. Wilder and Forman, who 
went from college to college spreading the 
fire of devotion. 

Chinese Matters. The February Baptist Mis- 
sionary Magazine contains material of deep 
interest to all those who are following with 
their prayers the American Board’s deputa- 
tion to China. The special topic of the issue 
is that country, and it is described as the 
stronghold of heathenism. Nevertheless, keen 
observers, like ex-Pres. W. A. P. Martin, D. D., 
and Rev. William Ashmore, D. D., show how, 
little by little, Christianity is undermining the 
old religions. It is, on the whole, a roseate 
future which these and other writers predict. 
In this connection the mission of Rev. Gilbert 
Reid in this country possesses interest. He 
severed his connection with the Presbyterian 
mission three years ago to devote himself to a 
scheme known as the International Institute. 
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He hopes to establish a comprehensive system 
of education, and having received financial aid 
from prominent men among the Chinese he 
has come to this country in the hope of obtain- 
ing supplementary resources. He has re- 
ceived the official sanction of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, and Li Hung Chang is in sympathy 
with him. 

Against Promiscuous Giving. That is a weighty 
communication which the Madras Missionary 
Conference of India, representing various 
societies operating in that field, has recently 
sent to the churches of Great Britain, Austral- 
asia and America. The burden of it is that 
considerable money is wasted upon irrespon- 
sible solicitors who come from the native 
Indian communities with special and often- 
times plausible pleas for contributions to 
work in their own land. This body of mis- 
sionaries in high standing desire to check 
this tendency on the ground that it is demor- 
alizing to the native Christians engaged in it, 
as it is harmful to the regular missionary 
operations of the church. We have already 
cautioned our readers against impulsive giv- 
ing in this direction. It is always safe to 
wait until the standing of the suppliant is as- 
certained from the missionary board or from 
some responsible party in the field. 


The World’s Sunday School 
Convention 


The Sunday school workers of all conti- 
nents are anticipating the third World’s Sun- 
day School Convention in London, July 11-15. 
The program committee will make every ses- 
sion noteworthy. Speakers of world-wide 
reputation will present vital topics. To Amer- 
icans the trans-Atlantic trip will have great 
attractiveness. The low rate, with first-cabin 
accommodations, the character of the delega- 
tion, the many delightful social and religious 
features of the voyage will reproduce the 
memorable days on the Bothnia, which car- 
ried Americans to the last World’s Sunday 
School Convention, in 1889. The transporta- 
tion committee announces a rate of $90, round 
trip; $28 additional will cover the necessary 
expenses of the convention days in London 
and up to July 19. 

The Cunard §. S. Catalonia, chartered for 
the exclusive use of the party, will sail from 
Boston, June 29. The party will arrive in 
London July 9, and, returning, will sail for 
Boston July 19. This is the ‘short trip.” 
Tickets are good twelve months. The $90 
rate is secured only on return passage, as 
above, on July 19, in the Cephalonia Aug. 2, 
or Catalonia Aug. 23. The last named date 
gives opportunity for five weeks of sight-see- 
ing in the Isles or on the Continent. Henry 
Gaze & Sons have planned exceedingly at- 
tractive tours for those who can prolong their 
stay beyond July 19. A large number of ap- 
plications for passage have been received. 
For information connected with the conven- 
tion, trip and tours, write to Warren P. Land- 
ers, secretary of the transportation committee, 
Room 64, 110 Boylston Street, Boston. 








Mark Guy Pearse, preaching recently on 
London’s bettered condition, said: 


Bitterly as we deplore the curse of drink 
amongst us, still the social habits of England 
in that respect have undergone a change that 
is simply tremendous. The works of Dickens 
are not ancient history, yet today it would be 
simply impossible for him to speak of any 
such incessant drinking as he describes. 
Many of us who are not old men remember 
when in the gatherings of the good old saints 
the evening devotions were followed by the 
introduction of a tray of tumblers and the 
decanters of spirit. Now it is a very rare 
thing to see any intoxicants upon the tables 
of those amongst whom we move. In matters 
of education, in deep and tender interest in 
the condition of the people, in social comfort, 
in refinement, in the increase of the parks, in 
the provision of music and art for the people, 
the London of today is almost a new city. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
THE HISTORY OF OUR NAVY 

This is an elaborate work by Mr. J. R. 
Spears in four volumes, covering the whole 
history of the United States navy. It is in 
the same vein as one or two other historical 
works, such as those by Hon. Theodore Roose- 
velt and Mr. E. S. Maclay. It is more elabo- 
rate than either of them, if our memory is cor- 
rect, and goes more into detail. It is a very 
complete record, especially of the earlier part 
of the subject. Its spirit is candid in the 
main and its language, although sometimes 
strong, is temperate in view of the facts. It 
abounds in the spirit of sturdy patriotism, yet 
it does not fail to do justice to the merits of 
our opponents and it recognizes gallantry by 
whomsoever displayed. Indeed the author is 
so careful to give credit for not only courage 
and energy but also for good motives that we 
think he. sometimes goes too far in praise of 
some of the upholders of the Southern Con- 
federacy. While we agree with his spirit, 
certain utterances seem to need modification. 
Yet, if the general tenor of his utterances be 
considered, he cannot be accused of indorsing 
disloyalty to our country. Quite the reverse 
is true. Perhaps the most conspicuous in- 
stance of this disposition on his part is his 
language about General Benedict Arnold. 
The claim that “injustice and disappointment 
at the last drove him mad”’ with the inevita- 
ble implication that his treason was thereby 
palliated, if not excused, is a statement not to 
be approved. 

The history of our navy is indeed a brilliant 
one. There have been instances in which 
American naval officers have failed to do the 
best possible for their country, and these are 
frankly admitted, but they are very few. The 
reader is amazed repeatedly that with re- 
sources so inadequate such tremendoug re- 
sults were wrought out by the daring: and 
skill of the American sailors, alike in the 
Revolution and in the War of 1812, as well as 
upon occasion ever since, and one can but re- 
joice that so good a beginning has been made 
toward the building up once more of a navy 
appropriate in size and efficiency to the dig- 
nity and needs of our nation. Another infer- 
ence suggested by the work is that of the 
needlessness and scandal of the almost total 
withdrawal of the American flag from the 
merchant marine of the world, largely be- 
cause of the neglect of the United States to 
maintain a sufficient navy to protect its ships 
and also because of our policy, as the result of 
which Great Britain has been enabled to 
monopolize the carrying trade. There is no 
reason whatever in the nature of things why 
we should not again become, as we used to 
be, pre-eminent in respect to mercantile ship- 
ping. The work will not be wholly pleasant 
reading for our English cousins, for it sets 
forth with unsparing plainness the unscrupu- 
lousness of their policy in respect to the pro- 
motion of British trade and their disposition 
to assume that might makes right, as well as 
their shameful cruelty to American prisoners 
in their hands in the early part of the cen- 
tury. The deliberate misrepresentation on 
the part of Parliament, the press and some 
leading English historians is exposed un- 
sparingly, and apparently Mr. Spears has 
justified his charges sufficiently. But ’ it 
should be remembered that the England of 
today differs greatly from the England of the 
early years of the century, and that a far 
greater spirit of international fairness and 
courtesy prevails than existed then. Nor are 
our own skirts wholly clear of guilt, although 
the instances of such discreditable conduct on 
our side are comparatively few. 

We suspect that the work might be criti- 
cised in some details as lacking accuraey, but 
the narrative in general is trustworthy and its 
spiritiscommendable. It abounds in illustra- 
tions of individual gallantry and it makes one 
proud of his countrymen. We are not pre- 
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pared to go so far as the author goes in assum- 
ing that the United States ought to pursue a 
more aggressive policy in international mat- 
ters, although our navy certainly ought to be 
equal in quality to the best in the world, and 
large enough to protect the honor of the Amer- 
ican flag easily and thoroughly. It would be 
a blessing if we had, at the present moment, a 
navy several times as large as ours is, and 
some hindrances to the preservation of the re- 
spect of foreigners for our country would be 
immediately overcome. The work is illus- 
trated freely and well, although, of course, 
many of the pictures, such as those of ships in 
heavy gales, are imaginary, however histori- 
cally truthful they may be. One of the most 
interesting features of the history is its ac- 
counts of particular incidents, such as the 
sinking of the Bon Homme Richard by John 
Paul Jones; the burning of the captured Phil- 
adelphia at Tripoli; the victory of the Consti- 
tution over the Guerriere; the battle of the 
Monitor and the Merrimac; and the defeat of 
the Alabama by the Kearsarge. But the au- 
thor has not confined himself, by any means, 
to ocean warfare, and the history of naval 
campaigns on the Great Lakes and on the 
Mississippi during the War of the Rebellion 
is told with equal vividness. 

Allin all the work is of high value histori- 
cally while its mere interest is great. If its 
latter portion be somewhat less engrossing 
than the earlier, it is due largely to the fact 
that since the War of the Rebellion there has 
been little or no opportunity for naval exploits. 
It is something to be thankful for that our 
country has been able to remain at peace for 
so long a period, but the truth of the old maxim, 
“In time of peace prepare for war,’’ has been 
demonstrated a thousand times in history, and 
the hope and intent to keep the peace by no 
means justify the United States in neglecting 
the construction and maintenance of a thor- 
oughly equipped and considerable navy, equal 
easily to any possible demand which may be 
made upon it. In these days war is apt to be 
declared suddenly. No time is given for the 
construction of ships or the proper training of 
their’ men, and although great progress has 
been made within the last ten years we should 
be heavily handicapped in the event of a for- 
eign war by the smallness of our present navy, 
excellent although it is in quality. [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $6.00.] 

KOREA AND HER NEIGHBORS 


This is another volume of travel and ob- 
sei vation by Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop, F. R. 
G.S. Between January, 1894, and March, 1897, 
she made four visits to Korea, spending many 
months in all in that country. They were 
undertaken distinctly for the purpose of study- 
ing the characteristics of the people. Few 
travelers possess more practical experience 
than Mrs. Bishop, who has visited almost 
every accessible portion of the known world 
and is one of the most ititelligent and large- 
minded as well as one of the most experienced 
of travelers. In this volume, as well as in 
those which have preceded it from her pen, 
she has furnished a:graphic and comprehen- 
sive picture of the people—their life, their be- 
liefs and superstitions, their politics and gov- 
ernment—and happening to be among them at 
the time of the war between Japan and China, 
undertaken in reference to Korea, she is ina 
position to furnish a great deal of important 
information not otherwise to be obtained 
readily, if at all. She made extended expedi- 
‘tions through large portions of the country in 
boats, on horseback and otherwise, and came 
into close relation with all classes of the pop- 
ulation, and her volume is a treasury of diver- 
sified and significant knowledge. 

Her experience illustrates the fact, not al- 
ways sufficiently recognized, that even a con- 
siderable knowledge of a new country some- 
times fails to supply correct impressions; for 
her own estimate, formed during her first 
journey—a journey sufficiently long and va- 
ried to seem to have afforded ample oppor- 
tunity for correct judgments—was subse- 
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quently changed in many important respects, 
Instead of being uninteresting, as she thought 
it at first, she now feels in Korea an intenge 
interest, and she has come to appreciate its 
large possibilities, which at first were not 
apparent. Her story is engrossing, deserjp. 
ing, as it does, the natural beauties of the 
country and the many peculiar charactep. 
istics and superstitions of the people. Ang 
when she turns to politics, which she had ex. 
ceptional opportunities of studying, it is not 
only interesting but permanently valuable, 
A more confused, inconsistent and apparently 
hopeless condition of public affairs than jg 
found there it would be difficult to image, and 
comparatively little has been accomplished 
thus far in the way of reform. But, thanks 
to the Japanese, Russians and English, a be. 
ginning has been made. The controversies 
between foreign nations, especially the three 
just named, for supremacy undoubtedly haye 
interfered materially with the best develop. 
ment of prosperity and purity, but whichever 
nation finally obtains control, or even if they 
share authority, at least there must be im- 
provement as compared with the condition of 
things a few years ago. 

The Korean king appears to be merely a 
figurehead and, although well-meaning, to be 
weak-minded and helplessly subordinate to 
ancient customs and to the representatives of 
modern ideas urged by foreigners. And the 
conflict between the old and the new rages 
about him as a storm center and renders him 
nearly or quite useless. Mrs. Bishop hopes 
for the supremacy of English influence, as 
likely to be the most valuable for Korea, but 
has received only pleasant impressions of the 
Russian authorities and speaks many a good 
word for them. Her visit to Siberia relieved 
her mind of apprehensions previously enter- 
tained concerning the Russians and convinced 
her that they are building up an enlightened 
and useful civilization on the Pacific coast. 
She has some criticisms to offer upon the 
Japanese treatment of Korea, but, if we un- 
derstand her, they apply chiefly to individuals, 
and her confidence in the general integrity of 
purpose and wisdom of action on the part of 
the Japanese Government is large. 

Probably no other book has been written 
which so introduces the reader behind the 
scenes, so to speak, in Korea and is so com- 
plete and varied a revelation of not only the 
habits but of the feelings of the people. Itis 
pleasant and somewhat surprising to learn 
that throughout her extensive travel she was 
subjected to no greater annoyance than might 
have been expected in many civilized coun- 
tries, the chief source of discomfort being the 
aggressive curiosity of the people, many of 
whom never had seen a foreign woman be 
fore and followed her so closely as often to 
interfere with her desired privacy. She has 
many a good word for Christian missions, and 
bears intelligent testimony to the efficiency 
and earnestness of mission work. Her oppor- 
tunities were so diversified, inasmuch as she 
made friends among people of all sorts, alike 
among the natives and among foreigners, that 
her testimony is peculiarly valuable, and she 
is so old a traveler and so experienced an at- 
thor that her testimony is not that of an en- 
thusiast but of a cool, well-balanced observer. 
Her book is not likely to be surpassed fora 
long time, and will take its place at once asa 
standard. It is illustrated freely, and Sir 
Walter C. Hillier, late British consul general 
for Korea, has furnished its introduction. It 
is to be hoped that she will return to Korea 
five or ten years hence, after the changes 
which now seem to be inevitable have begun to 
show something of their fruits, and that she 
will then give to the world her impressions 
based upon new observations. It will be in- 
teresting to see how they compare with what 
she has said in these pages. [F. H. Revell 
Co. $2.00.) 

IN SEARCH OF A RELIGION 


Rev. Dennis Hird is the writer of this, and 
it is a somewhat: peculiar§book. It possesses 
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considerable interest and suggestiveness. It 
js in the form of a story and the author draws 
a contrast between indolent, luxurious, self- 
satisfied Christianity, so called, such as is al- 
leged by many to characterize a large section 
of the Church of England, and the gushing, 
sentimental and unreflective type which is 
asserted to be the peculiarity of another con- 
siderable section of the same branch ‘of the 
church, and also of many Methodists and 
others, and the apparent conclusion is drawn 
that true Christianity is illustrated by neither 
school, but by those who humbly and zeal- 
ously do good to others. Two criticisms ought 
to be made upon the book. One is, that it 
does not represent genuine Christianity as 
illustrated by the Church of England or any 
other church. Of course the exaggerated 
types here portrayed deserve hearty condem- 
nation. In spite of some excellences they do 
not represent genuine Christianity, but the 
imputation that no true Christianity is to be 
found in the Church of England is an exag- 
geration. There are thousands of devout, 
reverent, sensible and useful Christians in 
that body, as in other branches of the church, 
who belong to neither -type here portrayed. 
It is unnecessary to go out of the church in 
order to find abundant illustration of the 
Christlike spirit and life. 

The other criticism is that.the ideal here 
held up, that of loving and dutiful service to 
humanity, admirable although it is, is not the 
highest type of religion and ought not to 
be so represented; for it is here portrayed, 
whether intentionally or accidentally, as sub- 
stantially and almost necessarily outside of 
the church, and as giving little recognition to 
Christ as the head of the church, although im- 
itating his spirit. If it were impossible to be 
trae to Christ without discarding the church 
organization, if Christlike love and service of 
one’s fellowmen were inconsistent with the 
acknowledgment of Christ and with loyalty 
to his earthly church, the case would be dif- 
ferent; but they are perfectly consistent, and 
no such community as that here portrayed, 
and no such life as that of the heroine, beauti- 
ful though each of them is in itself, can be 
complete, can be thoroughly Christian, with- 
out a more definite spirit of devotion to the 
personal Saviour than is here suggested. 
Possibly the author has intended to make this 
more evident than he has succeeded in mak- 
ing it, but we have our doubts. Not only cer- 
tain utterances in the book but something in 
its spirit causes us to feel that his conviction 
is that the religion of Jesus has failed, and 
that a religion of humanity of some sort must 
take its place. [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.] 


RELIGIOUS 
The Growth of the Kingdom of God [F. H. 
Revell Co, $1.50] is by Rev. S. L. Gulick, one 


of the missionaries of the Board in Japan, 
and is a peculiar work which handles its 
theme in the most practical manner and is 
adapted to make a strong impressién upon a 
large class of readers. It was prepared orig- 
inally for a Japanese audience, and this ac- 
counts in large part for the method and the 
argument. The author’s purpose is to ex- 
plain the growth of the influence of the Chris- 
tian religion upon men and the transforma- 
tion which it has wrought in many Western 
nations, and his book embodies a careful 
study and comparison of statistics. The 
growth of Christianity is illustrated, both 
positively and comparatively, and the pro- 
portionate growth of Roman Catholics, Greek 
Catholics and Protestants is puinted out. 
This comparative study is made in general, 
and then is carried into detail. The growth 
of the kingdom of God in England and Wales, 
for example, has a chapter, in which all sorts 
of statistics are furnished and appropriate 
comments and explanations are supplied. 
The growth of the Sunday school, the Y. M. 
C. A., the Pleasant Sunday Afternoon Broth- 
erhood, the Salvation Army, the Church 
Army, the university settlements, the benevo- 
lent societies and the religious publication 
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societies is outlined. Then the United States 
is treated in the same way, and there are 
chapters on growth in understanding Chris- 
tianity, growth in practice and growth in 
influence, and the closing chapter pvints out 
the significance of Christianity. Of course 
large attention is given to the elevation of 
women, the increased sacredness of home life, 
the development of benevolences, the care of 
the sick, the reform of the fallen, the upbuild- 
ing of temperance and endeavors to promote 
industrial fairness and good will. The work 
is certainly one of the most comprehensive 
and impressive ever written in its own line, 
and to us it possesses great interest, while it 
will be serviceable as a source of information 
for a long time to come. We heartily com- 
mend it. 

The Significance of the Westminster Stand- 
ards as a ‘reed [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 
cents] is the address, by Prof. B. B. Warfield, 
delivered before the Presbytery of New York 
on the 250th anniversary of the completion of 
the Westminster Standards, i. e., Nov, 8, 1897. 
It has been put into neat and convenient form, 
and it suggests in clear and comprehensive 
fashion the significanceand value of the famous 
standards which still retain so strong, a hold 
upon thousands of Christians. ) 

In The Ideal Life [Dodd, Mead & Co, $1.50], 
by the late Prof. Henry Drummond, are memo- 
rial sketches by Ian Maclaren and Dr;.W. R. 
Nicoll and a number of hitherto unpublished 
addresses, fifteen in number, by Professor 
Drummond. They illustrate the practical and 
direct application of Christianity to life and 
they reveal afresh the familiar alertness and 
spiritual earnestness of the author’s mind. 
They will do good service as devotional] selec- 
tions, yet they may fill a larger field. 

The Investment of Influence [F. H. Revell 
Co. $1.25], by Rev. Dr. N. D. Hillis, is a series 
of essays in which are studies of social sym- 
pathy and service. The essays are distinct, 
yet mutually successive and pleasantly inter- 
linked. From the literary point of view they 
are choice productions, and the dignity, sincer- 
ity, impressiveness and moral and spiritual 
uplift of their thought are conspicuous. 

Persian Women (Cumberland Presbyterian 
Publishing House. $1.00], by Rev. I. M. Yo- 
man, is a sketch of woman’s life in Persia by 
a missionary. I’t goes considerably into detail, 
is illustrated and seems to be devoted to a con- 
siderable extent to the description of the family 
of the author. 

POETRY 


Several little volumes of poems are before 
us, no one of which illustrates the highest 
quality of poetical conception or execution, 
but each of which possesses some merit. One 
is Voices in Verse [H. R. Allenson] by Har- 
riet M. M. Hall, the wife of Rev. Dr. Newman 
Hall of London. Her poems are musical and 
uplifting. Some of them are religious. All 
are in sympathy with the highest ideals, and 
stimulating to what is best in the reader. 
They illustrate a pleasant power of expres- 
sion in rhyme used for the best ends. 

Rhymes (Damrell & Upham], by Edith L. 
Dalton, is a eollection of short poems which 
exhibit a considerable power of poetical con- 
ception and some skill in expression. ‘They 
vary in merit, but all are natural and enjoy- 
able and some embody somewhat striking sen- 
timents. This, too, is a collection of verses 
which appeals to the higher elements of hu- 
man nature. 

The Chords of Life, by C. H. Crandall, con- 
tains a larger number of poems, and they illus- 
trate many varieties of meter as well as. of 
theme. The author has the power of ready 
rhyming and his verses are pleasant reading, 
although they seldom rise to any lofty hights. 
His circle of friends will enjoy reading them, 
and they are not without attractiveness for 
the general public. 

Idle Songs and Idle Sonnets [Editor Pub- 
lishing Co. $1.00], by Harrison Conrard, mer- 
its much the same sort of comment. It is 
cheerful and fluent poetry, sumetimes senti- 
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mental, sometimes suggested by nature, some- 
times expressing social and moral convictions. 
It is creditable to the author, yet hardly prom- 
ises him a place among the immortals. 

Beautiful Women of the Poets [E. R. Her- 
rick & Co. $1.25], by Beatrice Sturges, is a 
collection of extracts from the poetry of lead- 
ing American and English writers, present or 
past, which has been made with good taste 
and good judgment, and is printed attractively. 
The theme suggests the general character of 
the contents. Beauty, especially the beauty 
of women, has been an inspiration to the poets 
throughout all time, and an agreeable impres- 
sion is made by this considerable group of se- 
lections, illustrating what one or another has 
felt himself inspired to write upon this stim- 
ulating theme. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The Sequel to Annals of Fifty Years [W. F. 
Draper. $2.25], a history of Abbot Academy, 
Andover, Mass., from 1879-1892, with an intro- 
duction by Prof. J. W. Churchill, L. D., was 
written at the request of the trustees of Ab- 
bot Academy by Miss McKeen, and is a record 
of the last thirteen years of her long princi- 
palship of thirty-three. The story of the first 
twenty years had already been written by her- 
self and her sister, Miss Phebe F. McKeen, in 
connection with the history of Abbot Acad- 


emy from its foundation in 1829 to the observ- 


ance of its semicentennial in 1879. As the 
years between 1879-1892 were among the most 
important and eventful in the life of Abbot 
Academy, as in them the new and elegant 
Draper Hall had been built, it was inevitable 
that the trustees should feel that only Miss 
McKeen possessed the requisite knowledge, 
experience and skill to describe them ade- 
quately. Furthermore, as Professor Charchill 
gracefully and truly says in his appreciative in- 
troduction, ‘‘ Miss McKeen’s wide and positive 
knowledge of her theme is permeated and dic- 
tated by an undivided and disinterested affec- 
tion for the object itself..”” When to knowl- 
edge is added love the result cannot be other 
than admirable. So earnest, frank and easily 
natural are the chapters describing the daily 
life in the new building, the links which, 
binding it closely with the old, were yet in 
themselves prophecies of the greater and 
wider achievements of the future, the old and 
the new scholars, the teachers and the trus- 
tees that its pages possess the charm of a 
record made for an intimate family circle, and 
still one with which an intelligent general 
public will feel itself cordially in sympathy. 
It is appropriately and even lavishly illus- 
trated with portraits, plans and views. Every 
one of these illustrations will delight the 
hearts of old Abbot girls, and the book will be 
eagerly welcomed wherever the name of Ab- 
bot Academy is known. 

An American edition is out of Mr. W. T. 
Stead’s Satan’s Invisible Displayed, or De- 
spairing Democracy [R. F. Fenno & Co. 
$1.25]. Itis a study of the corruption of the 
city of New York. It is based largely upon 
the testimony rendered before the famous 
Lexow Committee and draws the conclusion 
that democratic institutions, as illustrated in 
the government of New York, are a failure, 
and that, although matters are not absolutely 
hopeless, those who believe in democratic in- 
stitutions must concede that their best antici- 
pations are not likely to be fulfilled. It is 
somewhat sensational, and although it claims 
to be animated by the highest spirit of good 
will toward the United States, and, indeed, 
toward New York, and to be only the utter- 
ance of a faithful friend, it will hardly be ac- 


cepted. by intelligent Americans, even those 


entirely familiar with New York, as either 
jast, wise or courteous. What it states is 
true, in that its facts are facts, but untrue in 
that they do not embody the whole truth. 
There are other facts, abundant and equally 
important, which should be weighed together 
with those which are here stated. If Mr. Stead 
were to visit New York again, with a purpose 
to see only that which is honorable, commend- 
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able and beneficent in the condition of that 
city as definite as the determination to confine 
his attention only to what is condemnable, 
illustrated by this book, he could, if he would, 
write an equally thrilling volume which would 
almost convince the reader that the millen- 
nium had dawned on the great city. One 
book would be as untrustworthy as the other. 
No one can do justice to such a theme by con- 
sidering any one side of it. We refrain from 
comparisons, although we cannot help won- 
dering what an equally keen American might 
see, who should visit London or any other 
great English city with the purpose of discov- 
ering and describing everything worthy of re- 
buke and nothing else. It is likely that an 
equally lurid volume would result. We do 
not object to fair criticism from any source, 
and, bad as New York undoubtedly is, it can 
afford to be criticised, however sharply. But 
such a book as this carries its own condemna- 
tion. It is so conspicuously one-sided that 
the reader inevitably finds himself assuming 
that, however true absolutely, it is not and 
cannot be true relatively. If Mr. Stead lives 
a little longer, whether he grow wiser or not, 
he will be likely to have less anxiety as to the 
failure of democracy in this country. 

The Secret of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark 
{Editor Pub. Co.] is a study of the famous 
play by Mr. S. G. Preston. He analyzes 
and philosophizes freely, and understands 
Shakespeare to attempt to convey to the world 
his large and intense view of life. There is 
some danger in reading into the mind of an 
author a purpose by which the critic or the 
student thinks that the author must have 
been inspired, and one is more sure in reading 
this book that he understands Mr. Preston’s 
ideas about Hamlet than that they also were 
Shakespeare’s. Nevertheless, he probably will 
not deny that the author has caught a good 
deal of the poet’s intention or that this study 
of the play is interesting and suggestive. 

Two bound volumes of Scribner’s Magazine 
[Each $2.25] contain the issues for 1897 and 
remind one afresh of the wealth of fact and 
fancy and the grace and beauty of illustra- 
tion which Scribner’s offers its readers month 
by month. Every taste can find gratification 
in such a book and the scales are held with 
remarkable evenness between the practical 
and useful and the merely entertaining. In 
binding and illustration the volumes aré wor- 
thy the highest praise. 

Shakespeare’s Men and Women [E. R. Her- 
rick & Co. $1.25] is another tasteful year- 
book arranged by Miss Rose Porter. Two or 
thfee selections are offered for each day of the 
year, drawn from Shakespeare’s writings, and 
they illustrate once more the wonderful vari- 
ety, freshness and enduring pertinence of the 
poet’s utterances. 

The Journal of the Proceedings and Ad- 
dresses of the 36th Annual Meeting of the 
National Education Society (University of 
Chicago Press. $3.00] contains a full account 
of all that was said and done at the annual 
meeting at Milwaukee in July of last year. 
The book is of exceptional value to educators 
and it contains discussions of great suggest- 
iveness upon all sorts of educational topics. 

The annual Catalogue of Yale University 
is issued in its usual neat and substantial 
form and illustrates again the constant devel- 
opment of the university in numbers and effi- 
ciency. The expansion of the modern uni- 
versity is not confined to Yale but it is a phe- 
nomenon which every such annual catalogue 
as this renders more strikingly impressive. 


NOTES 


— William Black’s forthcoming is to be 
called Wild Eelin. 

—— Lord Rosebery is busy upon an impor- 
tant historical work, which is expected to be a 
review of English politics since the time of 
Cromwell. 

—— Thirty biographies of the Duke of: Wel- 
lington have been published and about one 
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new one a year appears on theaverage. These 
do not include volumes of his speeches, dis- 
patches, etc. 


— The demand for Christmas books was 
much less than usual last year in London, and 
children’s story-books were not as much in 
demand as ordinarily. Books of adventure, 
especially those relating to sea life, have been 
most popular. 


—— The tenth, and last, volume of the late 
Prof. Francis J. Child’s English and Scottish 
Popular Ballads has just gone through the 
press. It contains a biographical sketch of 
Professor Child by Professor Kittredge, the 
editor of the volume. 


—— The manuscript of Burns’s Auld Lang 
Syne is owned by the widow of Chancellor 
Pruyn of Albany, N. Y. Itcovers but a single 
sheet of paper. Mrs. Pruyn has refused an 
offer of $3,000 for it. The Century has just 
given a facsimile picture of it. 


— Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr’s new book, In 
King’s Houses or The Adventures of Robin 
Sandys, is a romance of the days of Queen 
Anne, and will be issued soon by Messrs. L. C. 
Page & Co. of this city. Mrs. Dorr has long 
been one of our own welcome contributors. 


— Probably the most elegant publication 
ever issued in Boston is the work on Japan, 
edited by Capt.-F. Brinkley and including 
contributions from eminent Japanese educa- 
tors and philanthropists, and illustrated lav- 
ishly and exquisitely. The first fifty copies 
have been subscribed for before publication 
at $500 apiece. Messrs. J. B. Millett & Co. 
are the publishers. 


—— In a volume just published in London 
by a Captain Hillier, who for some time was a 
prisoner in Pretoria, occurs an account of a 
visit made by Mark Twain to the prison. The 
visitor seems to have been in his customary 
cheerful vein and he spoke of “prison life as 
in many respects an ideal existence, the one 
he had ever sought and never found—healthy, 
undisturbed, plenty of repose, no fatigue, no 
distraction. . . . He could conceive of nothing 
better than such a life; he would willingly 
change places with any of us, and, with such 
an opportunity as had never yet been offered 
him, would write a book—the book of his life.’ 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Lee & Shepard. Boston 
HAWAII’S STORY. x4 Hawaii’s Queen, Liliuoka- 
lani. pp. 409. $2.06 
Rev. Reuen Pecanak D. D. Brookline. 
—— > MESSAGES. By Rev. Dr. Reuen Thomas. 
pp 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New 
THE BARGAIN THEORY OF WAGES. ‘=. John Da- 
vidson, D. Phil. pp. 319. $1.50. ° 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR PRESENT 
age ah Sy PERILS. By Perry Belmont. pp. 


THE ConFEssron OF carey Ly eArenann. By 
Emma Brooke. pp. 3° $1.00 
ioe: pp. mil $1.25. 


pte John 
‘acmillan Co. New 
By Edward B. Titeh- 
“‘“d Mrs. 


REPUBLICAN 


VASHTI. 


A PRIMER = PSYCHOLOGY. 
ener. pp. 314. $1.00. 
WHERE THE TRADE-WIND BLOWS. 
Schuyler Crowninshield. pp. gn ae 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Bonacs a By B. A. Hinsdale.’ PIT D. LL. D. 


p. 3 
= Mg $00, Music? By W. J. Henderson. 


pp. 2 
D. Appleton & Co. New Yor 

Vanious FRAGMENTS. By Herbert Reenten pp. 
capecn's is IsLAND. By Frederick A. Ober. pp. 

277. 665 cents. 

Christian Literature 

THE AGE we! a SNACER, 

Ph.D. pp. 4 $2.00. 


Co. New 
By ¢. oy Wells, 


Green & Co. New York. 
By Stanley J. Weyman. pp. 410. 


B) reset 
SHREWSBURY. 
$1.50. 
F. Warne & Co. New Yi 
te WORLD’s Coane THUMB. By Ga Caroliné Mas- 


304. 
PAPER COVERS 
m’s Sons. New Yi 


G. P, Putna 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By Elbert Hubbard. pp. 
70. 10 cents. 


rs. pp. 


United States Army Aid Association. New k. 
ACTIVE SERVICE, OR GOSPEL WORK AMONG it 8. 
SOLDIERS. Edited by Rev. T. G. Steward, D.D. 


pp. 9 : 
MAGAZINES 
January. RELIGIOUS REVIEW OF Pevenre: 


17 February 19g 


February. THE YOUNG WoMAN. —THE Young 
MAN.—APPLETON’S POPULAR SCIENCE.—Kiy. 
DERGARTEN REVIEW.—DONAHOE’S.—TEMPLE, 
—SAILOR’s.—INTERNATIONAL.—BOOK BvuygR. 
—NEW ENGLAND.—LITERATURE.—CENTURy.— 
EDUCATION.—T REASURY.—POCKET.—BIELICAL 
WORLD.—PREACHER’S.—REVIEW OF REViEWs, 
—SUNDAY. 


Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, FEB. 1} 
Miss Annie Chapin, reading the Scripture 
lesson from Phil. 3, more especially verses 13 
and 14, drew an impressive lesson from Paul's 
resolution, ‘Forgetting those things which 
are behind, and reaching forth unto those 
things which are before.” Paul had many 
things in his experience which he might be 
very glad to forget, many things pleasant to 
remember. So have we. There may taye 
been disappointment over the work, failure ip 
attempts to interest others, difficulty in rai. 
ing money, lack of success in winning souls 
and perhaps sometimes the inclination to say, 
** Thave done enough, I can do no more”’; but 
the ‘‘ things which are before”’ leave no chance 
for a time when the work may be laid down, 

Miss Stone brought encouraging words from 
Bulgaria. Mr. Shopoff, who will be remem. 
bered as the commissioner from that govern. 
ment to the World’s Fair in 1893, is active in 
promoting self-support among the churches 
and in other ways. The National Temperance 
Society holds meetings where from three to 
four hundred crowd into a room whose capa- 
city is adapted to a much smaller number, and 
are so deeply interested that they stay from 
six o’clock in the evening till half past ten. 
The word of God is spreading in a wonderful 
way. The government has ordered the cadets 
in the military schools to supply themselves 
with Testaments, and this is the Bible as 
translated by Dr. Riggs, assisted by other 
missionaries, and now approved. by the Na 
tional Synod. Mrs. Noyes spoke of a thifd 
son of Dr. Bridgman just having sailed for 
Africa, not urider appointment as a missionary, 
but with deep interest in the work planned 
and carried on by his family. 

Miss Emily Wheeler called attention to the 
Student Volunteer Convention, to be held in 
Cleveland the last week in February, and re- 
quested prayer in its behalf. The Woman’s 
Board is to be represented there by Miss Child 
and Miss Lamson, as well as by Miss Wheeler, 
Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick, Miss Mary 8S. Mor- 
rill and other missionaries. Dr. Daniels and 
several missionaries of the American Board 
will also be present. 

West Central Africa claiming special atten- 
tion, extracts were read from letters from the 
Misses Melville, describing their home and 
work at Cisamba; from Mrs. Fay, who, with 
her husband, is now stationed at Bailundu, 
although with some tearing of the heartst: ings 
at leaving the ten years’ home at Bihé, full of 
tender associations with the early experiences, 
and the little grave of the firstborn, as well as 
with the people whom they have helped ; and 
from Dr. Bower, who combines with her work 
as physician at Sakanjimba a school for boys 
and various other practical efforts. 

Mrs, Judson Smith referred to the many 
fields already white tor the harvest as among 
the present opportunities and “the things 
which are before,” and introduced Miss An- 
drews, recently secretary of young ladies’ 
work in the Ohio Branch of W. B. M. I., who 
gave a few words of friendly salutation. 

Mrs. Capron spoke upon the tenth verse in 
the chapter read, ‘‘ That I may know him and 
the power of his resurrection,” as an expres- 
sion of great mystery, with the searching 





‘ questions, “How well do I know him? How 


much is his personality to me?” and a hint of 
the wonderful fellowship possible here and 
hereafter. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 





Co-operation in Boston—Sympathy vs. Justice—Salvation Army Restrictions—Broader Use of the Hymn-book, etc. 


A CONGREGATIONAL CLEARING-HOUSE FOR 
BOSTON 

The legitimate demand for propagating our 
Congregational polity on its home soil avd 
the number of agencies already available for 
such purpose suggest a further step to make 
our resources more effective. Some form of 
conference between the officers of the differ- 
ent organizations designed to promote church 
extension in this vicinity would ‘seem to be a 
wise measure when the claims for new enter- 
prises, OF for the resuscitat on of existing 
ones, are considered. Stated meetings of the 
secretaries of the various bodies engaged in 
common work would be in harmony with 
progressive and Congregational usage. If reg- 
ular gatherings were not deemed necessary at 
present there might be frequent and full con- 
sultation for the spread of Christ’s kingdom 
and the good of our order. 

Such conferences should be profitable in 
view of the number of fountains which now 
overflow on the same field. The Congrega- 
tional body has operating within the limits of 
Greater Boston four societies which under 
their charters are allowed to promote church 


extension. These organizations are the Home 


Missionary Soeiety, the City Missionary Soci- 
ety, though its field is Boston only, the Church 


Building Society and the Church Union. All ° 


these agencies are at present aiding in the 
establishment of new enterprises To this 
list should be added the Sunday School and 
Publishing Society, which has in the past ren- 
dered assistance in similar directions with the 
other societies, and which may at any time 
become an important factor in starting and 
sustaining our denominational work in the 


city. 

This does not complete the catalogue of the 
contributory streams which may pour into a 
single parish or ecclesiastical plant. The 
members of an individual church are often 


among the first to suggest, start and support 
a Sunday school or preaching service in a 
neighboring territory. The Old South Church, 
with its continuous and generous use of its 


large funds, is really the most influential 
church extension society in Boston. 

With all these revenue lines which may con- 
verge upon a single outpost, it would not be 
beyond common prudence for the agencies 


whose particular duty and privilege it is to 
promote our denominational welfare to act 
together. 

Such conferences as have been suggested 
should have value in securing intelligent co- 
operation in dealing with the separate nation- 
alities found in our city. There are special 
missions for Jews, Armenians, Italians, 
Greeks and Chinese. These are aided largely 
by Congregational funds. This work is under 
the supervision of different societies of our 
denomination. Other agencies are bidding 
for the patronage of these people and have 
started work among them. To secure the 
consolidation which is often wise, and to pre- 
vent duplication of assistance, concurrent ac- 
tion often needs to be taken. 

As a protection to the sacrificing contrib- 
utors, and as affording confidence to those 
who desire to give wisely and in order to in- 
¢rease benevolence, such conferences would 
seem to be almost fundamental. 

The sources from which our various socie- 
ties draw their support are largely the same 
set of givers. In intrusting funds which 
pass through different channels to a common 
object the donors would usually assume that 
there would be well-considered agreement in 
the administration of theit bounty. 

A Congregational clearing-house for this 
locality would be an object lesson to help our 
brethren on the frontier in their efforts for 
interdenominational comity. Any parasitic 


growths of competitive pride which might 


have appeared because of the predominating 
prosperity of one society would be likely also 
to be removed by hearty mutual intercourse. 
Action like that proposed would be the first 
step towards that federation which Dr. Berry 
has advocated so eloquently among us. Then, 
when our brethren have taken down their 
chancel rails and close communion bars, we 
shall have had good preparatory training for 
making common cause with all our natural 
allies against the foes of civic and Christian 
order. WILLIAM R, CAMPBELL. 


LET JUSTICE BE METED OUT 

I want to thank you for bringing to bear the 
influence of your paper against the pardoning 
abuse. Keep right at it until there is a stiffen- 
ing up along this line. There is too much 
maudlin sympathy for the transgressor of the 
law. I was in a district court within five 
years where a man was on trial for murder. 
The trial was interrupted while a young lady 
presented the prisoner with a beautiful bou- 
quet. It was asceneto bring the blush of shame 
to the cheek of an honest man. I lived for ten 
years in the South and West in cities and 
towns that were court centers. Often I have 
heard lawyers in pleading tell the jury that it 
was better that ten guilty men should escape 
than that one innocent man should suffer un- 
justly. 

What with the present method of getting a 
jury, and the interminable number of law 
precedents accumulating all the time, the pres- 
ent system too largely favors the law-breaker. 
There is too much truth in the charge that if a 
man only has money he need have little fear 
of getting free. The appealing of cases from 
one court to another, when a man has had a 
fair, honest trial, should be stopped, to a large 
degree. Technicalities ought not to block jus- 
tice. The common people have a right to ex- 
pect that after a man has been justly convicted 
—when conviction is so difficult to obtain— 


no weak sentimentality or pressure of influ-- 


ence on the part of friends should prevent the 
serving outof his sentence. Especially should 
this be true in cases where men have been dis- 
honest and have abused the confidence of their 
fellows, and brought loss and suffering on the 
undeserving. The way of this transgressor 
should be hard. 
Tiverton, R. I. 8. R. 


RULES OF THE SALVATION ARIY 


In reading the Rules and Regulations of the 
Salvation Army I find, among many strange 
things, the following: 

“ Hitherto, with rare exceptions, the army 
has held aloof from teetotal and other reform- 
ing societies, and at the present there is no 
sufficient reason for any change in this re- 
spect.” 

‘* A soldier must believe in the Scripturalness 
of the army’s government.’’ 

* People brought up in the traditions of the 
denominations and who are unable to cut loose 
from the notions and usages of those bodies 
will never make much headway in our ranks.” 

“Tt is true that some people advocate that 
every man ought to act as he is personally led, 
obeying his own sense of what is right and 
true. Wedo not dispute that God could lead 
men to act in companies, but we simply state 
that he never has.” 

* An officer must not marry one that is not a 
soldier in the army.” 

“Certainly there is enough to prove that 
Paul was in fact, if not in name, the general of 
the Salvation Army of that day and that he 
exercised a similar authority over the churches 
established by him that is exercised by the 
head of the Salvation Army today.” 

Do you approve of these things ?.. 

READER. 


(We are not expected to indorse the regula- 


tions of the Salvation Army, since we should 
not be willing to allow its leaders to prescribe 
rules for us to follow. We believe that the 
army has done much good in many ways to 
persons hitherto unreached by the churches, 
and this opinion seems to be practically in- 
dorsed by many, for on recent Sunday morn- 
ings we have seen several men and women 
dressed in the uniform of the army holding 
out contribution boxes at church doors while 
the audiences were passing out, and we judge 
that they received many donations. The Sal- 
vation Army does not profess to be a church 
and does notadministerthe sacraments. While 
‘it has drawn some from the churches, few have 
gone from it into the churches.—Ep1rors.] 


LET THE NEW TUNES BE HEARD 

Recently in Louisville, Ky., I attended a 
church where Dr. Robinson’s latest collection 
of church music is used, The preacher gave 
out for congregational singing Laban, Wood- 
stock and Webb, all old and worn tunes. 
That ministers select afew tunes a good many 
times is a fact very much in evidence. Why 
do so many clamor for the “ good old tunes?” 
They do not cry for the “good old” candle 
light now that the electric light has come, nor 
for the “good old”’ stagecoach now that they 
enjoy electric and steam cars. 

The tunes of Barnby, Sullivan, Dyher, 
Stainer and others are, to say the least, as 
good as the old, and why not sing, along with 
the best old tunes, St. Anatolius, Beatitudo, 
St. Andrew of Crete, not new but rarely sung 
in our churches, Bullinger, Materna, Sarum, 
Safe Home and the like? It is a waste of 
money to buy the modern fine hymnals and 
not use the choice compositions of the late 
hymn and tune writers. In some churches 
such tunes as I have named above are sung 
with zest. J. D. BARTLEY. 


CHURCH AND PARISH 


Has the “society ’’ connected with any Con- 
gregational church the right te call a pastor 
without consulting with, or authority from, 
the church with which it is connected? Pp. 


{According to established Congregational 
usage the church takes the initiative both in 
calling and dismissing a pastor, The parish 
or society, on being notified of the action of 
the church, has before it the question of con- 
curring with the church. If the parish votes 
to concur, it concludes the terms of contract 
with the pastor. The above question in vari- 
ous forms is continually coming to us. Sev- 
eral cases have come to our knowledge where 
good usage in this matter has not been fol- 
lowed, which have resulted in trouble and dis- 
sension. This subject was fully treated in an 
editorial in The Congregationalist of Feb. 25, 
1897.—EDITORS, ] 


ALTOGETHER TOO RAPID 

Will you kindly sound a note of warning? 
Some of our very best ministers seem in dan- 
ger of forgetting there is any worship in the 
Lord’s Prayer or responsive reading and rush 
along as if fleeimg for life. To me the words 
seem sacred and should be spoken reverently, 
and common politeness would require that 
the minister should allow congregations to 
complete their readings before beginning the 
next verse. ONE IN THE PEws, 





Ninety-six hardy Gloucester fishermen lost 
their lives last year, leaving seventeen widows 
and forty-five children to be cared for by kin- 
dred or society. At the memorial service held 
last week, the preacher animadverted upon 
recent fiction purporting to describe Glouses- 
ter life and Gloucester fishermen, which fic- 
tion he described as gross caricature. Rud- 
yard Kipling, please note. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 

Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pil 

10 a.m. Topie, The World-wide Bible Work. I 
trated stereopticon lecture by Rev. A. E. Colton, 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 

eace of the Woman’s Board ef Missions, in Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. M. 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) b* the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY, No. 9 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary ; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WomAn’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours. 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
BIGN Missions, Congregational House, Boston. Frank 
H. Wiggin, Treasurer ; Charles E. Swett, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 1 and 2, Con- 

tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 


im Hall, Feb. 21, 
Nus- 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 


Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelistic and educational, at the South and 

the West, smeng the Indians and Chinese. Boston 
office, 21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle Street; Cleveland office, Y. M.C. A. Building. Do 
nations ae Se sent to either of the above offices, or to 
H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and Twenty- 
Second St., New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and “essouage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb 
D. D. egg herd A Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, United 
Charities Buil ing, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry, oes home missionary 
colleges, twenty academies in the West and South, ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. &. F. 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 (ongregational House, 
Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. Address, 
10 Congregational House, Boston. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used “ for — nage | work. Rev. 

rge M. Boynton, D.D., Sooresery i . A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; Charles F. Wyman, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Gifts should be sent to Arthur G, Stanwood, Treasurer, 
701 Sears Building, Boston. Applications for aid to 
Rev. E. B. Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the committee 
of the Nationa! Council asks from each church one splen- 
did offering for its permanent invested fund. It also in- 
vites generous individual gifts. For fuller information 
see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- Book 

e 62. anaenogy Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, New 
t.; Treasurer, Rev. 8S. B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 
Form ef a west: | bequeath to the *“ Trustees of the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States” (a body corporate chartered under the 
laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the be- 
quest), to be used for the petpere of Ministerial Relief. 
as provided in the resolution of the National Council of 
gational Churches of the United States at its 


the Con 
eld in Chicago in October, 1886. 


session 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 22A, Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIRTY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. Daily prayer meeting, 10.30 a.M., Bible 
study,3 P.M. Sunday services, usual hours. Meetings 
every evening except Saturday. Branch mission, Vine- 
yard Haven. Is a Congregational society and appeals to 
ail Congregational churches for support. Send dona- 
tions of money to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, 
Room 22, Congregational House, Boston. Send clothing, 
comfort b 8, reading, etc., to Capt. 8S. 8. Nickerson, 
chaplain. 287 Hanover Street. Bequests should read: 
“I give and bequeath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society the sum of $—, to be applied to the charitable 
uses and purposes of said society.” Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 


LOUISIANA’S YEARLY MEETING 

The twenty-ninth session was held, Feb. 4-6, 
in Abbeville, Rev. J. A. Herod, pastor. No 
meeting has been held under happier aus- 
pices. The enthusiasm was high, the topics 
timely and the discussions earnest. The church 
itself is like one risen from the dead. Less 
than four years ago the new pastor, fresh 
from the theological department of Straight 
University, became the leader of eight or 
ten discouraged members. Now there are 
nearly sixty, with a house of worship repaired 
and painted. The respect of both races has 
been won and the social and moral standards 
of the community have been raised—pbne re- 
sults in which the beneficént work of the 
A. M. A. schools has figured. 

Prof. G. W. Henderson of Straight Univer- 
sity acted as moderator with Rev. M. W. Whitt 
as assistant and Rev. L. A. Planving as scribe. 
Professor Henderson was chosen delegate to 
the National Council. Reports of the churches 
were full of interest. Some told of large ad- 
ditions, improved buildings, good coll«ctions, 
and in one instance of no debts, with money 
in the treasu y; others less fortunate were full 
of courage, believing that a harvest should not 
fail from the good seed sown 

Special emphasis was laid on preaching the 
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gospel. of public education as a condition of 
citizenship and moral progress. Other sub- 
jects of practical interest were: Fellowship of 
the Churches, Excursions, The Christian’s 
Duty to His Church, and Revivals. A paper 
on The Christian Home, by Mrs. Hitchcock, 
and an address on The Mutual Relations of 
Pastor and People, by Professor Henderson, 
are by vote of the association to be printed. 

On Sunday Rev. L. A. Planving was or- 
dained to the ministry, Rev. G. W. Moore 
preaching the sermon and Professor Hender- 
son offering the prayer. Mr. Planving finished 
his course in theology at Straight University 
last spring and is now in charge of Howard 
Chapel, New Orleans. 

The A. M. A. was represented by Rev. 
G. W. Moore, whose addresses and helpful 
counsel contributed to the success of the meet- 
ing. The Woman’s Missionary Union held its 
annual meeting Feb. 5. Reports were encour- 
aging. Mrs. Hitchcock was re-elected presi- 
dent. The election of Mr. E. H. Phillips as 
president of the S. S. Association, whose an- 
nual meeting was held the 7th, gives the pros- 
pect of a new interest. A feature of the asso- 
ciation was the attendance of the best white 
people of the place at all the night meetings. 
On twooecasions at least there were over 100. 
Not all being able to get into the house some 
stood at the doors and windows. It is gratify- 
ing to believe that among the precious results 
of the meeting was this drawing together of the 
white and colored people of this thriving village 
by the power of the gospel. G. W. H. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Andover 
President Warren of Yankton College, South 
Dakota, recently addressed the Society of Inquiry 
on the Life of James Ward.—Several students 
heard Professor James of Harvard in a lecture on 
A Certain Blindness in Human Beings, given at 
Abbot Academy.——Professor and Mrs. Hincks 
recently entertained the members of the Middle 
Class with a snow party. 
Hartford 


President Hartranft represented the seminary at 
the installation of Rev. C. C. Hall, D. D., as presi- 
dent of Union Seminary.——At the trustees’ meet- 
ing, last week, by recommendation of the faculty, 
E. W. Capen of the Senior Class was appointed 
John 8. Welles fellow for two years.——The Junior 
Class recently held a very enjoyable “ auslage,’’ 
Professor and Mrs. Gillett and Professor and Miss 
Macdonald being among the invited guests.——In 
connection with their course in New Testament in- 
troduction, under Professor Jacobus, the Middle 
Class meets an hour each week for discussion and 
abstracts of assigned books or articles. —— The 
Seminary Record came out last week. It contains 
a classified list by Professor Paton, und-r the sub- 
ject Aids to the Study of the Pentateuch and Joshua, 
of the more important books and magazine articles 
bearing on the question of Pentateuchal criticism 
and interpretation.— President McLean of Pacific 
Seminary led the chapel exercises last Friday 


morning. Ves 
ale 


The Leonard Bacon Club’s public debate was on — 


Free or Rented Pews. The club lecture last week 
was given by Dr. J. H. Barrows on Difficulties of 
the Hindu Mind in Regard to Christianity.-—Prof. 
B. W. Bacon attended the recent meeting of the 
Inter-Seminary Missionary Alliance at New Bruns- 
wick.——The debaters are preparing for the contest 
in which the members of Yale’s team will be chosen 
for the Yale-Princeton debate, March 25.-—The 
Senior preacher last week was Walter Spence.— 
These recent graduates are studying in Germany: 
H. F. Rall and C. W. Collier at Berlin, C. 8S. Thayer 
and W. J. Moulton at Géttingen.——In view of the 
plan to disband the Inter-Seminary Missionary Alli- 
ance the Yale Missionary Society has disbanded 
and in its place a Y. M.C. A. has been formed, to be 
affiliated with the World Student Christian Union. 


‘ Chicago 

Twenty of the students, mostly Juniors, are in 
financial distress because of the inability of the 
Education Society to aid new ministerial candi- 
dates. They will have to leave the semi -ary unless 
help comes from some quarter.—Prof. H. M. Ly- 
man. M. D., dean of Rush Medical College, gave an 
address on The Care of Health at the conference 
Thursday afternoon.—Mr. Herbert Gates, libra- 
rian, received a flattering offer to take another 
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position at more than twice his present salary; he 
has made himself invaluable where he is.t—pPpo_ 
fessor Paeth preached in Davenport last Sunda 
and addressed the students at Wilton German. 
American College on Monday. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 

It was Western College Day at the Ministers’ 
Meeting last Monday, and earnest champions of 
six institutions were given eight minutes apiece in 
which to set forth their claims upon generous- 
minded folk. The speakers vied with each other jn 
the effort to show the excellencies of their respect- 
ive colleges. Fairmount was advocated by Presj- 
dent Morrison, Yankton by President Warren, 
Pomona by President-elect Ferguson, Salt Lake by 
Dr. C. R. Bliss, Pacific by President McClelland and 
Whitman by Miss Virginia Dox. 

Owing to the many calls upon Rev. Egerton R, 
Young for addresses and lectures he has arranged 
to return to Boston and vicinity in April, after fill- 
ing his engagements in Southern cities. He can be 
addressed at 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. Mr, 
Young’s recent address before the Ministers’ Meet- 
ing is pleasantly remembered. He has the art of 
vividly portraying his unusual experiences in Hud- 
son Bay missionary fields. 

ALLSTON received 25 new members last year, 
18 on confession. Benevolences were $2,160 and 
home expenses about $6,500. Rev. J. O. Haarvig 
is pastor. 

Massachusetts 

CHELSEA.— Central. Rev. C. E. Jefferson is 
preaching his last sermons as pastor here, and un- 
usually large congregations are filling the audito- 
rium to such an extent that extra seats are re- 
quired. Former members of the church and mem- 
bers of other congregations in town are availing 
themselves of these last opportunities. Mr. Jeffer- 
son received the official annour cement of his call to 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York, last week at 
the hands of a committee from that ehurch com- 
posed of several gentlemen who called at the pas- 
tor’s home and took away with them his accept- 
ance, to begin his pastoral duties in the new field 
March 6. Previous to that date Mr. Jefferson will 
preach each Sunday morning in his present church, 
and will be present in the evenings, preaching Feb. 
20 and conducting a church prayer meeting the 
last Sunday evening. The church will hold a pub- 
lic reception for the pastor on the evening of 
Feb. 23. 

NEWTON.—Eliot. The pastor, Rev. W. H. Davis, 
D.D., being absent in order to occupy the college 
pulpit at Dartmouth, Pres. J. W. Strong, D. D., of 
Carleton College preached last Sunday. 

BALLARDVALE.— Union. The annual roll-cal? 
and supper, just held, brought out a large attend- 
ance. Reports showed 10 new members for the 
year, making a total of 96. The benevolences were 
the largest in the history of the church. The C. E. 
Society added 16 active members on a recent Sun- 
day. A Ladies’ Aid Society, formed during the 
year, is doing good work. The evangelistic labors 
of Rev. F. M. Lamb last December were a great 
benefit to the church. Rev. A. L. Golder is pastor. 

TopsFIELD.—The pastor, Rev. F. A. Poole, has 
declined his call to Swampscott. His people re- 
cently presented him with $150 as a testimony of 
their esteem and as an expression of their desire 
that he should remain with them. 

GLOUCESTER.—The late Charles C. G. Thornton 
left $2,000 to the Maine Missionary Society and 
$1,000 each to the First Church, Scarboro, Me., 
and Union Church, Magnolia, Mass., besides other 
bequests. 

NEWBURYPORT.—Prospect Street reports the 
largest roll-call in its history. Additions of last 
year were 14, about 10 on confession. Total be- 
nevolences amounted to $50 more than last year. 
Rev. M. O. Patton is pastor. 

LOoWELL.—Eliot has received a legacy of $50 for 
the benefit of the Sunday school. _ Highland unites 
with neighboring churches in a series of special gos- 
pel services.—High St. At the annual meeting 
Rev. C. W. Huntington offered to give $100 toward 
repairing thé church and $500 if a new church 
building should be erected. A committee has been 
appointed to consider plans. Mr. Huntington soon 
commemorates the 10th anniversary of his settle- 
ment. 

TAUNTON.—Trinitayian has been without a pas- 
tor since the departure of Rev.S. V. Cole to Wheaton 
Seminary. Rev. F A. Fate of Manchester, Mass., 
now takes up work here, preaching hi; first sermon 
Feb. 7. The church has met with a severe loss in 
the death of its senior deacon, Mr. G. M. Wood ward, 
who was a member here for more than 50 years. 
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HyANNIS.—Evangelical has completed improve- 
ments on its house after 15 weeks of repairs. The 
interior of church and chapel have been trans- 
formed, and the latter has a front addition of 16 
feet. A kitchen is provided and new colored win- 
dows are placed in the rear of the church, a new 
platform and a new carpet furnished, new pews 
substituted for the old ones. There are also a new 
organ and new altar furniture. The chureh now 
has free sittings. Rev. A. H. Mulnix has recently 
assumed the pastorate. 


FALL River.—Pres. F. E. Clark addressed a 
mass meeting of Endeavorers of this vicinity in 
Central Chureh Feb. 8. Mr. Yong Kay, a Chinese 
evangelist, has been working in Fall River. Cen- 
tral Church has a Chinese school of two dozen men. 
About six of them have formed a Chinese C. E. So- 
ciety. The new Y. M. C. A. gymnasium, large 
and first-class in every respect, opened last week, 
as did also the new and amply constructed home 
for the aged, beautiful for situation.— Broadway. 
Rey. H. E. Megathlin is having a course of talks 
from various men of the city on travel, literature 
and science. Rev. Thomas F. Norris, pastor of 
Somerset Church, read a paper recently before the 
Fall River Ministers’ Meeting sétting forth the 
present situation in the mission fields at large. 
__Central. Rev. William Knight is completing a 
series of Sunday evening discourses on The World 
and the Christian as Set Forth in Recent Fiction. 
Two Sunday evenings were occupied in analyzing 
the transformation of Vinicius in Quo Vadis. The 
young men recently prepared for the monthly mis- 
sionary meeting a program on Practical Enterprise 
in Mission Fields. About 15 persons took part, and 
presented culled particulars about industrial, edu- 
cational, medical, agricultural and institutional 
enterprise in mission fields. The pastor accom- 
panied these statements with a talk on the strategic 
location of the work of our boards in view of present 
developments. 

HoLLAND.—Since Rev. J. G. Willis began his pas- 
torate of this home mission church heavy losses have 
occurred by death and removal. However, many 
improvements have been made. New lamps and 
floor coverings have been secured and new hymn- 
books have been introduced, and a donation of 50 
copies of Psalms was made by the State Bible Soci- 


ety. The organ for the Sunday school was given a 
few months ago by friends, while more recently 
money was given by other friends for buying a 
melodeon for the social gatherings. Painting and 
repairing bave also been done on the church and 
parsonage. 


WonrCESTER.—Rev. G. M. Stone of Hartford, Ct., 
read a paper before the last meeting of the Minis- 
terial League on How the Scriptures Should Be 
Read.— Union. Dr. and Mrs. J. E. Tuttle give a 
night each week to receive the young men of the 
congregation. Another night is given to receive 
the new comers to the church.——Pilgrim has com- 
menced holding after meeting~ at the close of the 
Sunday evening service, which will be continued 
until after Easter. On the evening of the 6th a 
chorus of 100 yoicés gave The Prodigal Son, the 
third in its series of oratorios. The house was filled. 
—The annual report of the City Missionary Soci- 
ety shows Worcester to be a good-sized and well- 
varied foreign mission field. The review of Rev. 
Eldridge Mix, D. D., shows a large work done—its 
relations to other organizations and to the churches, 
the fresh air department and a good financial stand- 
ing. The expenditures last year were $5,480. 


SHREWSBURY had a well-attended annual roll- 
call. One of the oldest residents, Mr. Erastus 
Wheelock, a member for 56 years, gave reminis- 
cences. Last year about $325 were given for be 
nevolences, and the Ladies’ Society gave $125 
towards the church debt. Rev. E. A. Lathrop is 
pastor. 

RUTLAND observes Passion Week as its Week of 
Prayer with special meetings assisted by neighbor- 
ing pastors. Seven new members were added last 
year. The present membership is184. Rev. Sidney 
Crawford is pastor. 

MooRE’s CORNER.—Union work with the Bap- 
tist church during the Week of Prayer quickened 
many, and a further series of special meetings will 
be held in March or April. The new building is 
nearly shingled, An organ has been received, the 
gift of a lady in Washington, and the new lighting 
fixtures are a present from Hyde Park. Rev. J.C. 
Wightman is pastor. 


Taine 


WoopFrorp.—The annual reports show the vari- 
ous departments as prosperous. The membership 
is 324, over 20 being added last year, 14 on confes- 
sion. During the 10 years of Rev. E. P. Wilson’s 
pastoiate 268 persons have been added to the 
church, 157 on confession. The parish debt has 
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been lessened by $500 and $250 from the Ladies’ 
Cirele, which has also contributed to missions $100 
in money and seven barrels of clothing. The sud- 
den death of Professor Crosby, teacher of the high 
school, by a railroad accident was a great shock to 
this church, of which he was a member. 

HOLDEN AND DEDHAM received 34 accessions 
last year, 32 on confession. This double parish, 
Rev. H. A. Freeman, pastor, has had a woman as 
pastor’s assistant, a new idea in a country parish 
of Maine. After four months it is an experiment no 
longer. By schoolhouse meetings and visiting the 
homes the people have become interested, and 
many are now regular attendants at the churches 
that before used the day for pleasure or business. 


FALMOUTH has renewed attention and attend- 
ance at Sunday and midweek services. The kin- 
dergarten department has a trained teacher. 


Ashland has an active Temperance Reform Club 
of 60 members.——High Street Church, Auburn, 
has current news from mission fields through its 
mission band.——Foxcroft has benefited by the 
recent Gale meetings.——Calais has adopted indi- 
vidual communion cups. 

New Hampshire 

CONCORD.—South. In the absence of the pastor, 
Rev. H. P. Dewey, who has been called to Kenwood 
Evangelical Church, Chicago, the morning services 
were conducted last Sunday by Rev. A. E. Dun- 
ning. At the close of the sermon resolutions ex- 
pressing the affection of the people, their apprecia- 
tion of the 10 years’ service of the pastor and their 
earnest desire that he should remain with them, 
were presented and adopted unanimously by a ris- 
ing vote of the large congregation. The remarks 
made by prominent men of the city and the evident 
depth of feeling which all shared testified to the 
warmth of the regard for Mr. Dewey, not.only in 
the church but throughout the city. 

LAcoNIA,—A strong spiritual work has been done 
here the last six weeks. The pastors joined in 


- services, which were characterized by great ear- 


nestness. Evangelist Whittier of Lawrence and 
Rev. F. M. Lamb of Kennebunkport, Me., the 
singer, were then called in to assist. There have 
been over 100 cards signed. There is a probability 
of the work being further continued under the direv- 
tion of the pastors. 


WINCHESTER.—Rev. H. A. Hanaford purposes to 
give a series of Sunday evening discourses on Our 
Hymns and Hymn Writers, showing what the 
leading religious denominations have contributed 
towards enriching the service of song. Mrs. Hana- 
ford, who has been critically ill with nervous pros- 
tration, is taking a quiet rest, with promise of re- 
covery. 

SouTH MANCHESTER has used for worship a 
house built 10 years ago by a union S. 8. associa- 
tion. Feb. 6 the house was dedicated as a Congre- 
gational merting house, Rev. T. E. Clapp offéring 
the prayer and the pastor, Rey. C. A. Bidwel', 
preaching. 

Vermont 

BRATTLEBORO. —Center. A recent Sunday was 
observed as Midwimter Children’s Day, Rev. C. O. 
Day, the pastor, preaching a morning sermon to 
the children. In the evening a talk upon Hawaii 
was illustrated with stereopticon.—Feb. 13 all 
the pastors took Cuba for the morning topic, and a 
mass meeting in behalf of the sufferers was held in 
the evening. 

WILDER.— United. Rev. H. M. Kellogg is preach- 
ing a series of special sermons to young people, one 
being given each month. The topics are: On the 
Wheel, On the Fly, On the Corner, On the Shelf, On 
the Bridge, On the Summit, and others. 

NEWPORT.—The Ladies’ Society cleared $125 
from their annual sale and supper, to be used in 
fitting the edifice with electric lights. Several 
young people have. confessed Christ as a result of 
meetings led by Mr. J. W. Dean. 

Putney has received a bequest of $200 from the 
estate of Mrs. Asenath Campbell.——Roxbury is 
supplied by Rev. J. R. Henderson.——Cabot has 
just been incorporated. It will make repairs 
amounting to about $1,000.——The Christian Cru 
saders finished work in Peacham, Jan. 30. 


Rhode Island 


PROVIDENCE.—North. Rev. H. A. Stevens, for- 
merly of Bristol, is now preaching here.—— Free 
Evangelical. Sunday evening services are made 
popular by attractive music and pertinent preach- 
ing. The young people’s recent old folks’ concert 
for the benefit of the church was much appreciated. 
— Central will have a series of Lenten sermons by 
prominent preachers, as last year. Dr. E. C. Moore 
addressed the young people of the city C.-E. union 
at a recept on given by the Y. M.C. A. Feb. 11, at 
which a gathering of about 1,000 were entertained: 


, 
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Connecticut 


BRIDGEPORT.—First. The woman’s benevolent 
organization had great success with a recent sup- 
per to raise funds for recarpeting the lecture-room. 
After supper they packed a box valued at $150 for 
the mountain whites of Georgia. Previously they 
had sent a box to Tougaloo Mission, Mississippi. 
The cantata of Ruth was given at the musical 
service recently.——Park Street. The society has 
voted to return to their former system of having a 
paid choir. The past year has been prosperous in 
point of finances and accessions.—— West End. At 
a recent Sunday evening service Rev. C. W. Shelton 
gave a stirring address on Home Missions. He also 
preached for Olivet Church in the morning. 


NEw BRITAIN.—The city pastors have held sev- 
eral conferences this winter in behalf of the Rescue 
Mission, and the outcome is a change in its name 
and work. It will be a city mission in future, un- 
der special care of the churches, and haying a sim- 
ilar work to the Open Hearth in Hartford. Rev. 
L. 8. Johnson is superintendent and Representative 
M. C. Webster is president. Next year the charity 
organization and the city mission may be consol- 
idated, thus reducing expenses and adding to the 
effectiveness. 

TORRINGTON.— Third reports all departments in 
a flourishing condition. The membership is 493, a 
net gain of 46, revival services having been held ° 
during the year. The 8. 8. membership is 460, with 
an average of 261. The total benevoiences were 
$1,360, of which $400 were from the Sunday school, 
including $150 for the enlargement of the church. 
Considerable money has been already raised, with a 
large amount subseribed towards extensive altera- 
tions and additions to the present house of worship, 


HARTFORD.—Asylum Hill. Rey. L. 8. Crawford, 
missionary in Turkey and brother-in-law of the pas- 
tor, preached Jan. 30.—Center. Dr. J. H. Bar- 
rows gave an eloquent address Feb. 2.—Park’s 
membership is now 280, a gain of 16 during 1897. 
—— Pearl Street. Supt. B. N. Miller of the Open 
Hearth Mission holds successful Sunday afternoon 
evangelistic services in the chapel.——Fourth. A 
friend whose name is not made public has just 
given $10,000 for a new organ. 


POMFRET.—Miss Emily Wheeler of Harpoot spent 
a recent Sunday here, and a gene: ous offering was 
made for Euphrates College. Benevolent contribu- 
tions for 1897 were $901, of which $411 went to the 
American Board. The church was renovated at an 
expense of $550. At the annual meeting a revised 
confession of faith and form of covenant were 
adopted, and the pastor, Rev. W. B. Greene, was 
elected 8S. S. superintendent. 

NEW HAVEN.—Ti e Woman’s Board Branch was 
addressed at Center Church, Feb. 8, by Miss Morrill 
of China and Mrs. Dubé, a graduate of a missionary 
school in South Afi ica.——A union service of Center, 
Dwight Place, Redeemer and United Churches was 
held Feb. 8 at United Chureb. Dr. J H. Barrows 
spoke on Observations and Studies of Oriental Re- 
ligions and of Christian Missions. 


New MILForD.—The annual report shows a 
membership of 404, with 24 additions last year. 
The new public library building recently dedicated 
was largely the gift of the late Egbert Marsh, long 
&@ prominent member of this church. Mr. Marsh en- 
dowed the library with an annual income of about 
$700 for the purchase of books. Rev. F. A. Jobnson 
is pastor. 

EAst HARTFORD.—First. The late Mrs. E. 8. 
Goodwin, at her death in 1894, left a sum of money 
to be expended at the discretion of the Benevolent 
Society. A baptismal font has been selected of 
polished American and Italian marble, standing 
three and one-half feet high. It is handsomely de- 
signed and carved and bears a memorial inscription 
of the donor. 

PUTNAM.—A reeent supper and entertainment 
held by the Junior Endeavorers was largely patron- 
ized and realized about $30, which will be devoted 
to the purchase of an American flag to be used at 
the church on patriotic occasions. The vesper 
services continue to be popular. An organ prelude 
of 15 minutes precedes the service. 

BERLIN’S membership is larger than for many 
years, 26 having been added last year, of whom 
seven were on confession. Three weeks’ sp: cial 
meetings of an evangelistic nature recently have 
resulted in a general quickening of spiritual life. 

NEWINGTON.—The annual reports for the year 
are encouraging. An unusually large number re- 
sponded to the roll-call and an enthusiastic meeting 
was. held. The matter of a singing class for the 
younger members is in prospect. 

DeRBy.—First. About 200 were present at the 
annual meeting to enjoy special social features and 
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Weekly Register Figures from Annual Meetings 


Calls Place Church —- Confer Total Receipts Benevolences Present 


BONFILS, Ellsworth, Northern secretary of Atlanta Membership 
University, to Paterson, N. J. Accepts, to begin in Amherst, Mass -. Second, 4 $706 
Boston, onaat S .... Highland, 31 7,164 $1,072 464 


Mare 
Puta Ore “hecenes “pa to per t pastorate at Brockton, “ Porter Memorial, 39 10,765 2,334 594 
HE} , Thos. Ww.c , Seward, Neb., to Ashland. Cambridge, “ Wood Memorial, 42 2 5,856 350 294 

Cli ats ry 

of PRE: Chas. F., Segnenty assistant pastor at Cam- re weet “ ” _— hic pee 
pello Ch., Brockton, Mass., to W. Newbury forayear. Conway, 196 
¢ and has begun work. Cummington, Mass 4 105 
Avis BON, Augustas, Monterey, Pa., to Herndon, Va. Easthampton, 2,856 866 327 


roRDES: SH, Wm. B., Warren, Mass., to Winthrop Ch., Florence, 8 263 
arlestown. Granby, 11 434 210 
FOSTER, Richard B., to Okarche,*Okl., for another Hatfield, 4 * 3,156 27 


year. 
HADDEN, Robt. A., Immanuel Ch., Chicago, accepts Milford, s 16 1,321 287 
call to Forest Heights, Minneapolis. Newton 23.570 615 
JONES, re B Lowell, Mich., to Saranac. Accepts. ms . me — 
LARKIN Swalace, recently of Harvard, Neb., to Northampton, 1,991 451 
Fairfield { me atime. Accepts. North Brookfield, Mass 4,735 1,414 383 
McKNIGHT, Henry C., recently at Sherman, Ct., to Palmer > 4.802 1.141 
3 Longmeadow, ass. Accepts,and has begun work. ph , patch J 
MO Orrin D.. York, O., to Berea. Accepts. Pittsfield, 16,941 7,656 
s $, Di hton, Troy, N. H., to Sherman, Quincey, y 6.912 421 
NEWELL, 'm. W., Morley Ch., Duluth. ‘Minn. .» to : x hens 
Bethany’ Ch... St. Paul. Springfield, ..North, 12,676 6,791 
SAUD NDER 5, oe HY » to jomains another yearat Dwight Westhampton, a6 518 
anc ntelope, a ° , - 
SHAW, Edwin’S., to Cooperstown, N. D., for another V!//iamsburg, sts = 4,370 166 
Worthington, 139 97 


oltronta. Joseph K., Scotland, Ont., declines call Bangor, Me Hammond St., 2,434 


to Guelp ° . 
WA TTENBARGER, 0. T., Haven, Kan., to Argentine, Belfast, “ . 600 
WEBSITE ER, Franklin G., f ly of O Fall ps0 _— 

c. ranklin G., formerly o swego Falls, : “09 

N. Y.. accepts call to Summer Hil Hf Farmington, Me lise hadnsoecaup anaes 1,702 
WILLIAMS, Stephen, Forman, N. D., declines calls to Holden, . . 83 

Campbell, Minn., and W. Ferndale, Wn Rockland, ‘shes 3.888 794 
WILSON, John H., to Spring Valley, lii., for another Concord, N.H . 1.642 292 

pile Mises as ,642 292 


ar. 
wie OF ms Edward D., accepts call to remain at Pres- Dunbarton, N. H See <a 
cott, Ar Manchester, “ .. sae 10,092 3,130 
‘Ordinations and Installations Meriden, <r 
MENKE, H., o. Centerville, 8.D., Feb. 10. Sermon, West Lebanon, N. H 
Rev. H. W. Jamison; other parts, Rev. Messrs. W. H. , 
Thrall and C. M. Daley. 4 ‘ 
MULNIX, Andrew H., 6. p. Hyannis and W. Yarmouth, Bellows Falls, Vt 
Mass , Feb. ‘ Serinon, ha ~ . sag “ 3: Burlington, 
other parts, Rev Cc, Smyt * “ 
Walker, W.'H. Woodwell, H. S. Kinball, J. W. East Braintree, 
Gres Essex Junction, “ .. 





or 


o 


_ 


_ to 
we owt wee 


or 
on 


3,330 


or. 
PATTE N, Arthur B. South Hadley, Mass., Feb. 14. Hardwick, Se - 3 671 
Sermon, Rev. C. ‘_ re: other parts Rev. Pittsford, 


Messrs. G. H. Hubbard, G. W. Winc th, E. A. i, D.D. . 
1 VING, Laforest A., oT Univ., o. nec baviile, W. Brattleboro, * 
La., Feb. 6. Sermon, Rev. G. W. Moon; other parts, Bridgeport, Ct 
Rev. Messrs. G. W. Henderson and J. A: Herod. Mr. : ah hao 
Planv ing is in charge of Howard Chapel, New Orleans. Cromwell, 
RAIN, <q th ages y. Centra se Dayton, 0. ig 8. Derby, 
Sermon, Rev. se wy ; other parts, Rev. 1 . . 
Messrs. E. A. Steiner, A. E. Woodruff, H. L. Bigelow. 4st Hartford, Ct ‘ ‘ 4,081 
Glastonbury, rirs 35 3% 5,160 


Resignations Hartford, 


BOOTH, Edwin, Jr., Clear Lake, Wis. 
CHATFIELD, Geo. | A. La Fayette, Col. a 1000 
DAY, Ernest E., Mazc , Ti. New Britain, 
FISK, Teen B., Ly eden, Vt., after a pastorate of six “ “ 8,846 2,227 
2,434 1,005 


Newington, 

HENDERSON, John A. (Pres.), Churchville, N. Y., after New Milford, 5,216 
a PER Gdward A oe ear: Wellevitic. N.Y. aft Norwich, 25,530 17,876 
td war< elisville, N.Y., after a pas- « x e 
torate of six years. I Seymour, 1,395 42 
MANK, Herbert G., New Gloucester, Me. South Norwalk, “ 14,523 2,743 
MORRIS, Sam’! T, Red Jacket, Mich., withdraws his gtratford 3.593 1.186 

resignation at the unanimous request of his church. fitted ms 
ROSE, Luman P., Hastings, Neb. Terry ville, : 1,200 
STUBBINS, Ths. A.. Castalia, O., to take effect in May. Thomaston, ‘irst, 3,127 852 
VALLIER, James, Arlington, Neb, Torrington > 1,360 


Dismissions Trumbull, 173 

HARRINGTON, Vernon C., Norton, Mass. He has be. Waterbury, Second, 5 7,860 11,780 
come pastor’s asst. in Second Presb. Ch., Cleveland,O. Windsor, ci 1,800 
2,500 478 


. Churches Organized Aquebogue, N. Y 
PO“?AHONTA s, m Brooklyn, Lewis Ave., 19,715 
w ILMINGTON, Del., First, rec. 3 Feb., 54 members. New York, Pilgrim, E ¢ 16,167 
Miscellaneous West Bloomfield, N. Y. sce 1,358 
Memphis, Tenn ... Strangers, 2 2 
CURTIS, John §., the newly installed pastor at Hopkin- Ober! in, 6 ... First, 
ton, N. H., 4 received from the women of the parish ... Second, 55 1 5,379 
. beautiful sleigh, and his wife, from the men, a fine meetin. Oo . First, 8,556 
I is, d 3,700 
et RNEY, Henry E., the new pastor at Elmira, Fe eeate’ 2 41500 
was recently tendered a largely attended rece otha’ Roberts, Tl 776 
Rev. Thos. K. Beecher made the address of welcome Calumet, Mich ic 3,615 
in his best vein. Grand Rapids, Mich.. si 15,000 
HARRAH, Chas. C. —" oeen made pastor emeritus Of Harrison, 4 oa 
the ehurch at New yton, 7 Lake Linden, Oey, ik 3,156 
JOHNSTON, Wm. G. aa wife, sees before leaving Lansing, ato 1,529 
Newell, Io., received three beautiful pisoes | of silver- Saginaw, ne 
were from the Senior and Junior C. E. Societies. Sandstone, “$3 Union, 800 
NICHOLS, Danforth B., has been resented with afine South Haven, 3H 
cutter by the people ot Mission ill, 8. D. Appleton, ae 1,208 
PARSONS, Chas., on leaving Webster, 8. D., was pre- ppleton, Wis a é 
—- with a purse of money by the business’ men of “ .. First, 
th ‘a 1,761 
SEAVER,” Chas. H., Harrison, Mich., was genuinely Ef 5 2 Z 
surprised on his recent birthday by stings and of the Sparta, ‘ ‘& 3,108 
Junior Society, which brought greetings = left an pe 1,162 
eentonee of groceries and other good peti 
SMILEY, Jas. D., recently received the gift my 850 from Creston, Io ee ; 3,660 
his peuple t in 8.'Britain, Ct. Davenport, Io. .... Edwards, : 5,100 
WOOD, Farl B., and his bride, upon returning from xira, 3 
their wedding trip, were given a delightful reception Grinnell + 8,458 
by the church at Fort Fairfield, Me. Humboldt, “ . $8 
Larchwood,* . 
Mason City,“ . 
meermns, 9 
‘ sage, ‘ 
Clubbing Rates ewig 2 > 
pencer. 
A subscriber to The Congregationalist may order one or ee Minn. 
all of the periodicals mentioned below, remitting with 7 Son. ha 


his order the amounts indicated, in addition to his sub- Cambridge, Nob: 
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pear the roll-call and reports. The membersbip is 
171, of whom 12 were received in 1897. The be- 
nevolences were $388. 

DANBURY.—The weekly offering system has been 
a success, over $1,500 having been received. The 
©. E. Society reports $248 given to missions, be- 
sides regular contributions to weekly offerings. 

SOUTHINGTON’S reports for 1897 are: receipts 
$1,929; membership at the close of the year 284; 
s. 5. membership 234, with 95 in the home depart- 
ment; benevolences $800. 

MANCHESTER.—Center and Second had each a 
small deficit last year, but the amount was raised 
by subscriptions, to begin the new year free from 
debt. 

WINDHAM.—Seventy-five responded to the roll- 
call out of a total of 113. Over $500 were raised 
for missions. Rev. F. H. Means is pastor. 


MIDDLE STATES 
New York 


AQUEBOGUE, under the care of Rev. A. A. Rob- 
ertson, who recently took charge, is taking on new 
life, and has for the first time in many years as its 
pastor a strong Congregationalist. Several valu- 
able additions have been made to.the membership, 
and more are looked for as the result of special 
services this month.—— Northville. The annual 
meeting brought out good reports from the eight 
organizations, and a roll-call and banquet followed. 
The evening meeting was favored with strong and 
helpful addresses. The benevolences last year 
were the largest on record here, $478, showing an 
increase of more than 33 per cent. over 1896. Each 
of the seven societies is remembered. The total 
membership is 192. During the year new horse 
sheds have been erected at a cost of over $700. 
The total raised for all purposes in the parish is 
about $2,500. Rev. M. H. Fishburn is pastor. 

GLOVERSVILLE.—Mrs. E, A. Fay, for 30 years a 
member of this church, died Feb. 1. By will she 
left the sum of $25,000 to the public library of this 
city, $2,000 to the Woman’s Home Missionary As- 
sociation, her own residence, a valuable property, 
to revert to this church for a parsonage after the 
decease of it present occupant, also jewels of much 
value to be sold and the proceeds devoted to the use 
of tbis church. Her donations during life had been 
generous. 


BROOKLYN.—Tompkins Avenue and New Eng- 


Jand celebrated Lincoln’s birthday. The former at 
its parish house, under the auspices of the Men’s 
Association, heard Mr. Murat Halstead give rem- 
iniscences of Lincoln and John Brown. At New 


England Church the Ladies’ Society held a Lincoln 
tea. After supper Frederick Briggs spoke on Lin- 
celn, the [deal American, and Frederick Heinrich 
spoke on Lincoln’s Second Inaugural. Rev. Messrs. 
A. F. Newton and W. T. McElveen, D. D., also 
spoke among others. 

JAMESPORT, under the care of Rev. Daniel Mar- 
vin, has had a series of special services, aided by 
an evangelist for a few days, which has brought 
much blessing and the addition of those who have 
been converted. 

HomMEeR.—A strong movement has urged Rev. 
F, A. S. Storer to withdraw his resignation. Mr. 
and Mrs. Storer are unusually successful church 
workers, and their labors have told strongly here. 


The coming of Rev. Thomas Braithwait to Bay 
Shore is regarded with much favor by the Suffolk 
Association, this being one of the most promising 
fields on the island. 


New Jersey 


NuTLEY.—The handsome new building was dedi- 
cated Feb. 9, Dr. Lyman Abbott preaching the ser- 
mon and Prof. William Fairley offering the prayer. 
The house was more than filled and the interest 
deep. Representatives of six denominations par- 
ticipated. The building will seat about 230, ex- 
clusive of the 8. S. room, which connects with the 
main room and will accommodate about 100 more. 
The usual equipment of a modern chureh for social 
purposes is afforded. The materials of construction 
are stone and wood. The membership is now over 
100, over 20 new members having been received 
in 1897 and others since. 

PATERSON, after being pastorl ss nearly five 
months, has just secured Rey. Ellsworth Bonfils, 
Northern secretary of Atlanta University. The 
church is substantially free from debt, the new 
pastor is just in his prime, the city is growing 
Steadily and there is reason to hope for a large 
advance, 

NEWARK.—Bethlehem has renovated its building, 
Without and within, at the cost of considerable work 
and sacrifice, but with decided improvement in 








appearance. The furnishings are also handsome. 
The spiritual interest is increasing. 


Pennsylvania 

PHILADELPHIA.—Snyder Avenue received 50 
new members last year, and its present enrollment 
is 112. About 30 more, the fruits of recent special 
meetings, are expecting to join the church at the 
next communion. 

Delaware 

WILMINGTON.—First. This new church, the first 
of its faith and polity in Delaware, was formally 
recognized and welcomed into fellowship, Feb. 3, 
by a council, of which Rey. C. H. Richards, D. D., 
was moderator. It starts with 54 members and has 
about 70 in its Sunday school. At the public serv- 
ice Mr. W. H. Wanamaker gave the congratulatory 
address. Rev. T. E. Montgomery is pastor. 


THE SOUTH 
Kentucky 


NEWPORT.—York St. Rev. William Johnson, 
late of Western Congregational Church, Toronto, 
was inducted into the pastorate Feb. 1. The serv- 
ices were in charge of Rev. J. W. Simpson, D. D., 
of Cincinnati. Presbyterian, Baptist and Christian 
churches were represented. This church has been 
without a pastor for some time. Meanwhile debts 
have accumulated; but the C. E. Society undertook 
to raise the debt. So far they have netted $200. 
The Sunday school is large and prosperous. The 
church roll is being revised. 


THE INTERIOR 
(For Chicago news see page 237.) 
Ohio 


CLEVELAND.—Hough Avenue. The annual meet- 
ing was largely attended, and the reports showed 
all departments as enjoying success. Voluntary 
pledges have met all expenses; 78 persons have 
united with the church, and, although the church is 
less than seven years old, its membership is 480, 
with a Sunday school which recently had an attend- 
ance of 442. Doubtless a new edifice, with some 
institutional features, will’ be erected this year. 
Rev. C. W. Carroll is pastor.——Zuclid Avenue. The 
annual meeting opened with a banquet. During 
the evening the board of deacons was increased by 
three to 12. The pastor and all departments re- 
ported. The present membership is 808. Ten 
years ago some jewelry was placed on the collec- 
tion plate. At this meeting it was sold at auction, 
each bidder designating the cause to which his 
money should go. As a result the A. B. C. F. M. 
receives $15, home missions $15 and an Italian mis- 
sion $5. The church has moved its prayer meeting, 
with 400 attendance, into the audience-room. 

SPRINGFIELD.—First. A special committee has 
prepared a schedule of benevolences providing 
eight collections. The pastor, Rev. E. A. Steiner, 
will preach a missionary sermon on the date of each 
collection. 

SHAWNEE, an important mining town, has been 
revived after years of depression, and decides to 
have English as well as Welsh services, and seeks 
a young, self-denying pastor, who has the gift of 
tongues. 

TOLEDO.—First has held special meetings, which 
resulted in great good. Many of the young men 
showed an interest, and some persons have been 
converted. Rev. A. M. Hyde is pastor. 

Portsmouth has held special services since Jan. 
1, with a little aid from Rev. George Gadsby and 
Secretary Fraser.—Rev. E. E. Scovill of Chillicothe 
has been confined with two boys sick with dipbthe- 
ria.——Elm Street Church, Youngstown, under Rev. 
J. B. Davies, has been greatly revived, with addi- 
tions to the membership. 


Indiana 

CoAL MINE Missi10n.—Rev. N. Kingsbury has 
labored for three weeks at Coal Bluff in protracted 
meetings. He then went to Perth for two weeks, 
and then gave six days’ evangelistic services in 
Cardonia. The meetings were largely attended. 
Rev. C. F. Hill is continuing at Cardonia. Mr. 
Kingsbury has left for Fort Payne, Ala. The work 
of Mr. Hill in the four churches is hard and the help 
rendered was timely and efficient. There will be a 
number of accessions. 

ANDERSON.—E. J. Buffington, Esq., has purchased 
a fie stereopticon for the church. Regular services 
are maintained. Mr. and Mrs. E. R. Cheney gave 
Dr. and Mrs. Ball a large reception on the eve of 
the departure of the pastor and his wife for their 
new home. : 

TERRE HAUTE.—First, at its annual meeting, had 
a reception and roll-call, reports and music and re- 
freshments. The attendance was large. More en- 
courageme t was given than for several years. The 
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second year of Rev. C. H. Percival begins prosper- 
ously. 

East Mt. CARMEL.—Under the difficulties incl- 
dent to a lack of a house of worship, no abatement 
of zeal is noted. The building will soon be ready 
for occupancy. The church has received a fine bell 
as a gift. 

Andrews has recently been supplied by a Presby- 
terian, but desires to settle a pastor soon.——Ship- 
shewana has had successful nightly preaching 
services. Macksville has engaged Rev. John 
Harden for another year.——One of Fairmont’s or- 
ganizations has just netted $20 for the church fund. 


Michigan 

LANSING.—Plymouth. Rev. C. F. Swift’s series 
of sermons to young men is crowding the house.—— 
Pilgrim has inaugurated a lecture platform and 
made arrangements for two lectures and a musi- 
cale.——May/lower celebrated its eighth birthday by 
an interesting service with a crowded house. This 
young church worships in the building long occu- 
pied by the mother church, Plymouth. 

DETROIT.—First. A minister’s lunch was held at 
the Cadillac Hotel last Monday—the first of a series 
of informal gatherings in which the minister and 
the men will become better acquainted.— Wood- 
ward Ave. Dr. DeForest spoke to the Men’s Club 
last Sunday on The Minister in Politics. 


WYANDOTTE has been stirred by a series of lec- 
tures on The Gospel of Science by Dr. J. G. Rodger. 
His preparation for this work was secured in Amer- 
ican and European universities, and the effect of 
the lectures upon the community is wholesome. 


Wisconsin 


DODGEVILLE.—Plymouth has held a series of 
mission services conducted by the pastor for three 
weeks, resulting in 15 additions and a spiritual up- 
lift. More are expected to unite with the church at 
the next communion. 

Spring Valley has taken active measures for a 
much needed meeting house.——The pastor’s wife 
in Osseo, Mrs. J. E. Evans, has been licensed to 
act as assistant in the home fleld and out-stations. 
——Shopiere has held special meetings, Rev. F. N. 
Dexter aiding.——The 8.8. membership of Second 
Church, Beloit, is rapidly growing above 500,—— 
Prof. Graham Taylor of Chicago Commons recently 
received two boxes of clothing, valued at $60, from 
the C. E. Society of Sharon.—Sun Prairie had a 
pleasant reception at the new parsonage. 


THE WEST 
lowa 


REVIVAL MEETINGS.—A noteworthy work of 
grace is reported from Doon. Union meetings with 
the Baptists, under the leadership of Evangelist 
G. H. Thompson of Waterloo, have resulted in 
more than 100 professed conversions.——Stacyville 
has been pastorless for some time, but its prospects 
are brightening. As a result of four weeks’ union 
meetings held with the Methodists 10 or 12 persons 
are ready to become members. The people have 
resumed the weekly prayer meeting and are looking 
for a pastor.——Preparations are being made for a 
series of revival services at Thompson, to be con- 
ducted by Rev. F. A. Slyfield. On alternate Sun- 
days he preaches at Leland, a town nine miles dis- 
tant, which is without a house of worship and 
where no-other English serviée is held. A Sunday 
school would be organized here if workers could be 
found. 
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DrEs MoOINES.—North Park. Rev. J.8. Colby has 
organized a literary circle, and the remainder of 
the season will be devoted tothe study of the lives 
and works of the poets laureate of England. The 
women do not believe in fairs for raising church 
funds, and they have now taken another step in 
abolishing the monthly paid suppers at the house 
of worship. As a substitute this year they have 
arranged for a popular course of lectures on the 
Relations of Christianity to Science, Music, etc. 

CRESTON.—Pilgrim reports indications of pros- 
perity. The women have recently furnished the 
parsonage with a new parlor carpet and new cur- 
tains in tworooms. The C. E. Society has relighted 
the auditorium and repaired the roof. A new 
heater has been putin. The people are planning to 
buy a new organ, to reseat and carpet the audito- 
rium, and to paint the church and parsonage build- 
ings. Rev. W. E. Todd has just concluded a series 
of sermons on Famous Men I Have Known and the 
Theology They Taught Me. 

SILVER CREEK AND KEeck.—The work is going 
well under the leadership of Rev. C. E. Tower. 
Evangelist Jamison has been holding special meet- 
ings at both points. Silver Creek has a new Junior 
C. E. Society, led by Mrs. Tower. At Keck a 
Wednesday evening prayer meeting was sustained 
through the summer. Ten double sheds for teams 
have recently been built. The two churches are 
only five miles apart and the best of feeling pre- 
vails among the members. 


ELDON is prospering under the leadership of Rev. 
George Marsh. Electricity has recently displaced 
kerosene, and an organ has been purchased for 
8. S. and C. E. use. Special meetings were contin- 
ued after the Week of Prayer, until sickness made 
it necessary to give them up. Much good was ac- 
complished, however, a number having started in 
the Christian life, and the meetings will probably 
be resumed. 


GRINNELL.—Rev. E. M. Vittum has just begun a 
series of Sunday morning sermons on great men of 
history, leading off with Abraham and Moses. 


LeDYARD.—The pastor, Rev. F. A. Slyfield, has 
recently received from friends in the East a supply 
of the Manual of Praise for church use. 


llinnesota 


DuULUTH.—Pilgrim has just closed a successful 
year, having reduced the debt by $3,500. The spir- 
itual life has been much quickeped of late, notably 
through the Week of Prayer. Meetings were held 
on four nights in houses in different parts of the 
city, all the families in each district being visited 
by committees on the day of the meeting. These 
services were well attended and deeply spiritual. 
On Thursday night the regular church pray er meet- 
ing was held with ubpr dented attend and 
corresponding earnestuess. As a result of a recent 
religious census taken in the city 125 cards have 
been received from families and individuals express- 
ing a preference for this church from persons un- 
known to pastor or people. Many of these upon in- 
vestigation prove to be working people. Such grat- 
ifying results of special effort might well be coveted 
by any church. The work of this census, which has 
proved invaluable to all the city churches, was 
planned and largely carried out by Rev. W. W. 
Newell of the Morley Church who has just accepted 
a call to Bethany Church, St. Paul. His departure 
is deeply regretted by all his people. In the city at 
large he also has made a favorable and lasting un- 
pression.— Plymouth. Following the religious 
census recently taken throughout the city, Rev. 
Jere. Kimball began pastoral work here, preaching 
on alternate Sundays. The weekly prayer meet- 
ing has been resumed and the Sunday school, 
which was kept up while the church was pastor- 
less, has been growing in interest.—Mayflower. 
Services are interrupted. For the present the Con- 
gregationalists aré worshiping with the Presbyte- 
“ians. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Park Avenue has paid a floating 
debt of long st:nding, and has begun a sinking 
fund for lifting the mortgage on its house of wore 
ship. This church is making fine progress. Rey. 
G. D. Black is giving a series of Sunday evening 
lectures on Great americans to large audiences. 
——Vine is having unusual success in its Sunday 
school. The pastor, Rev. J. B. Mather, has a sa- 
cred history class which meets weekly, in which 
interests are aroused that prove helpful in other 
departments.-—Lowry Hill is doing its utmost to 
retain its beloved pastor, Rev. Alex. McGregor, 
who is called to Park Church, St. Paul.— Lyndale 
is holding revival services, with Rev. C. C. Otis as 
evangelist. The work is quiet, but helpful, anda 
number have decided for Christ. _ 


GLENWOOD reports evening congregations crowd- 
ing the building, drawn by a series of sermons to 
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“‘Working the Preacher 
Racket.” 


We have received the following letter from a finan- 
cial concern in Chicago. It is a vigorous statement 
on an interesting subject. We may say in this con- 
nection that a representative of The Congregation- 
alist, when in Chicago, investigated the standing of 
this company before accepting their advertising 
matter for publication in these columns. The report 
made indicates that the firm in question is of high 
character and standing. 

CHICAGO, FEB. 5, 1897. 


Publishers of The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass.; 
Gentlemen: 

Among the thousands of names on our mailing list, 
to whom we send our circulars, are many ministers: 
and we presume it is on account of this fact that 
we have been at times somewhat sharply criticised 
for “working the preacher racket,” as our critics 
vulgarly put it. This “aeccusation”—it is used in 
that spirit, evidently—is made by our competitors, 
naturally, and by some ministers Who have had our 
printed matter sent to them. The idea seems to be 
that any one who tries to sell a preacher anything 
unsolicited is on a par with a bunco-man or a dealer 
in goid bricks. Now this seems a favorable oppor- 
tunity to make a statement of our position in this 
matter which dignity forbids us to make in our ad- 
vertisements or circulars; because our advertise- 
ments in your columns, in connection with our cir- 
culars, ete., by mail, will undoubtedly bring you in- 
quiries on this very point. This letter will lay 
before you definitely the exact position we occupy. 
We believe that of all classes of men in this world 
clergymen need to take reasonable steps while they 
ean do so to provide for the future. They are in 
about the only profession in which age and experi- 
ence serve to disqualify rather than increase effi- 
ciency and pewer. We believe that land invest- 
ments, made with prudence and judgment, offer the 
safest and most profitable means of laying up 
money for future use. We believe that opportunities 
for making such investments ought to be offered to 
honest people of limited means, including ministers. 
We make a business of offering such opportunities 
to such persons. We give the man or woman who 
can save $10 a month or more a chance to share in 
the rise of land values which attends the concentra- 
tion of population and business growth. There is 
no reason why such a business should not be con- 
ducted honestly, with a liberal consideration for 
all interests; that is the way we conduct our busi- 
ness. We have never lost money for anybody; 


never made less than ten per cent., except for those | 


who have not been able or willing to wait for a 
profit. We have so far returned their money with 
six per cent. We never agree to return any money, 
and shall not; that wouldn’t be prudent. We may 
always choose to do so, but never agree to. And 
we go so far as to affirm with the fullest emphasis 
that, in our opinion, no one, who will fully iaform 
himself of the character of our firm and of the na- 
ture of our proposition, can willingly decline to ac- 
cept it. He may say he is financially unable to lay 
by even $10 a month; in which case we are bound 
to believe him and feel sorry for him. But if he 
says he doesn’t want it—we’re sorry for him for 
another reason. Yours very truly, 
CAMPBELL INVESTMENT Co. 
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Spring is Coming — 


Now is the Time to Purify Your 
Blood 


Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla and Cuard 
Against Danger 

During the winter, owing to close con. 
finement, diminished perspiration and other 
causes, the blood has become impoverished 
andimpure. In the spring the millions purify, 
enrich and vitalize their blood with Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. This is the greatest and begt 
Spring Medicine, because it is the greatest and 
best blood purifier ever produced. 


it is Wonderful 
What a change can be made by a few bottles 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla at this season. This 
medicine creates an appetite, tones and 
strengthens the digestive organs, regulates the 
bowels, gives sweet, refreshing sleep, quiets 
the nerves, overcomes that tired feeling and 
gives renewed energy and ambition, strength 
and vigor. 
In a Weak Condition 

** After a severe attack of typhoid fever I 
was left in a very weak condition. I had no 
appetite. I took six bottles of Hood’s Sarsa. 
parilla. for the purpose of building up my 
system and improving my appetite. The 
medicine proved beneficial and within a week 
after I began its use I felt its good effects. 
After I had taken six bottles I was well. My 
appetite was good and I had gained strength. 
Since then I have valued Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
very highly.” Mrs. WARD REEs, 4 Shepard 
St., Westfield, Mass. Remember 


Hi OO D’ S Sorte 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
$1; six for $5. C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
cure liver ills; easy to take, 


Hood’s Pills easy to operate. 25 cents. 


COMBINED 


Animated Picture and Graphophone 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


As originated and for more than a year given 
solely by the 

New England Kinematoscope Co., have no 
equal for entertainment and intense interest for 
both old and young—they are the most popular 
and enjoyable entertainments now before the public. 


Address, 
New England Kinematoscope Co., 


36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
L. A. Bosworth, Pres. 
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BRASS TREES. 


The use of pegs for clothing is nothing new. 
It is as old as levitation by means of your boot straps. 
But the putting of the pegs on a pole so that they 
could be carried to any part of the house was some 
thing that the world had wanted for centuries. The 
“ took. ” 


The sale of our English Clothes 


Trees has been enormous. 
This year we bring them out in burnished brass- 


The old dull stick now glows resplendent. 


It is 


a bright picture in the room, The brass hooks admit of many branches, curves and 
shoots on which you can drop a coat. Thus the loop-carrying capacity is endlessly 


multiplied. 


The tubing is lighter and stronger than wood. Being of brass it will last a lifetime. 
The demand for these Portable Stands is large and the sale of these latest patterns promises 


to be unprecedented. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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g men preached by the pastor, Rev. W. J. 
Brown. A new parsonage is needed, and tke 
chureh hopes to erect one this year. Several 
young men have signed the pledge looking towards 
g better life, and it is hoped that a good work is 
pegun among them. 

BERTHA.—A series of meetings, in which Evan- 
gelist C. B. Fellows assisted the pastor, resulted in 
a number of conversions, some of them heads of 
families, the little church being greatly strength- 
ened. The one organized several years ago by 
Evangelist C. B. Fellows became nearly extinct, 
but recently has built a house of worship and has a 


resident pastor. 

PELICAN RAPIDS.—The pastor, Rev. E. P. Crane, 
nas accepted anjinvitation to remain another year. 
He finds some lack of spiritual interest, there be- 
ing a large number of youngjpeople, not Christians, 
who are more interested in attendingsthe services 
than in beginning a spiritualjlife. 

PERHAM.—This newly organized church is pros- 
pering, but finds the old building tvo dilapidated to 
use. It is worshiping at present in an unused 
building belonging to another denomination, and 
effort is being made to sell the old church property. 

BROWNTON.—Rev. J. W. Danford begins his 
fourth year under favorable auspices. Sunday 
school and congregation are growing, and seven 
persons have been received as members, of whom 
four came on confession. 








Nebraska 
CALHOUN.—A steadily increasing spiritual inter- 
est culminated in the communion service Feb. 6. 


In all departments efforts had been;made to secure 
committal to the service of Christ. No special 
meetings were held,jbut an effort was made to in- 
tensify regular services. Two members especially, 
who have been widely influential in 8. S.-work in 
Calhoun and vicinity, had been verygearnest in 
their desires for this result. The church is supplied 
by Mr. C. A. Arnold, who is pursuing his studies at 
the Presbyterian Seminary,j Omaha. He was as- 
sisted at the communion service ,by Superintendent 
Bross. Fourteen persons united, all on confession, 
nine of them beingabaptized. In the afternoon an 
impressive communion service was held with a 
man 105 years old, at the home of his daughter. 
He was brought up a Roman Catholic, but has come 
into simple faith in Christ. Therejwas a brief serv- 
ice with a testimony meeting in the evening, which 


was largely attended and of deep interest. 

Rey. J. S. Norvell of California is assisting Rev. 
John Doane in evangelistic services at Rokeby, 
with promise of large, results.——Rev. J. E. Roy, 


D.D., of the A. M. A., is speaking at various 
churches in the State. _He received birthday con- 
gratulations of the Omaha ministers at their meet- 
ing, Feb. 7. 
South Dakota 

Canova.—In 1896 the Sunday school tried the 
experiment of putting 63 nickels into the hands of 
its members, to begreturned on Thanksgiving Day 
with a story of the increase. These grew into $50, 
which were appliedi on the parsonage debt. Last 


year 60 “talents” (five-cent pieces) were put out, 
and 56 returned netting $56. The church added 
$10 and a fine new bell wasgpaid for. A thanks- 
giving dinner and reunion was held, and all had a 
pull at the bell rope. The pastor writes: ‘ The 


people have both years entered into this scheme 
with interest and, beside helping the society, the 
largest gain, I am sure, has been in the feeling of 
partnership they have in the parsonage and the 
bell.” 

MILBANK.—Rev. C, N. Fitch enjoys his new 
work. All the services are well attended, and a 
deep spiritual interest ,is manifest. Attendance 
from the country is increasing. The Boys’ Club of 
30 members, under the care of the pastor, includes 
Members from Methodist, Roman Catholic, Episco- 
palian and Lutheran, as well as Congregational, 
families. A son of Mr.:Fitch lately took the prize 
in a speaking contest ats Denver University, and 
will represent the universitygat the State contest, 
Feb. 19. 


PLEASANT VALLEY.—Reyv. E. P. Swartout, the 
pastor, has held special meetings here for two 
weeks with gratifying results. The church has 
been greatly quickened and 10 adults, all but one 
quite elderly people, have confessed faith in Christ. 
Mr. Swartout is planning for special meetings at 
the other two churches on his field. 

Revival services are being held at South Shore, 
where Rev. H. T. Williams of Watertown is assist- 
ing Rev. Paul Winter.—At Civil Bend, Mrs. A. O. 
N ichols has just closed a series of special meetings, 
with good results. She is now laboring in the same 
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OU need not worry about your paint 
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pean — ee 
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seed Oil 


nrieer apply it. 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
nepexa, ( 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & 
MORLEY Cleveland. 
SALEM Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 


Jase 





peeling off or colors fading if you 
use Pure White Lead, Pure Lin- 


and National Lead Co.’s Tinting 


Colors, and employ a practical painter to 


Be sure that the brands are right. See 
list of genuine brands, which are made by 
the “old Dutch process.” 


Patiedciphic. By using National Lead Co,’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
FREE any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free ; also 

folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 

combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


100 Wilham St., New York. 





ITIS VERY AMUSING 


To see how disparagingly ‘‘ would-be competitors” speak and write 
of the value of Experiment: Station tests of Cream Separators, when 
the tests show, as they do, that the Improved United States Separators 


do better and more thorough separation than any others. 


Before 


the Improved United States Separators came on the market, and the 
‘‘would-be competitors” had some records, but not so good or so 
many as the Improved United States Separators have, they esteemed 
them very highly and advertised them with a great flourish of 


trumpets. 


Now that the Improved United States Separator beats 


them so much they strive to make dairymen believe there is no value 
to Experiment Station records because the ‘‘ would-bes” are beaten. 


Examine the Records, some of which we give below: 








Maine, Feb. 2...0006 ++ 0.03 
y t, je Dercccceces hy + 
ermon' Be AB kacotacad \y 

bee Bt paccosnade 0.02 
OD Micccccvocs 0.03 
F Wvcccccoees 0.04 
New Hampshire, yy Se ry | 
.., Mocccevasee A 
Massachusetts, Feb. mh 
12, 
Illinois, Mar, 12 
Outs oe 
. lan. 15.. 
$5. ; ° 
fe 
18 tests not OVEF.....+++5 
Cornell, In 23 tests, Jan. 7 to Mar. 18, 
9 showed only....esseee seresses Trace 
—  eeevecsees+-0.03 t0 0.05 
Wisconsin, Jan. 4 03 
kat | 
South Carolina, April 3 
iy 
Michigan, Mar. i$ 





Minnesota, ‘ , 0.03 0.03 0.02 
June, 1897 9.33 


Average of 9 runs.... .....0.' 


THE IMPROVED UNITED STATES SEPARATORS are taking the 
lead in all dairy gections, and this is what makes the ‘‘ would-be come 
itors’”’ writhe so and talkiggainst Experiment Station Records. 
Send for catalogues, they are furnished free. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY, 
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INTENSE SUFFERING 


From Dyspepsia and Stomach 
Trouble. 


INSTANTLY RELIEVED AND PERMANENTLY 
CURED. 


A New Discovery, But Not a Patent Medicine. 


Dr. Redwell relates an interesting ac- 
count of what he considers a remarkable 
cure of acute stomach trouble and chronic 
dyspepsia by the use of the new discovery, 
Stuart’s oi dy epsia Tablets. 

He sa he patient was a man who 
had su ed to my knowledge for years 
with dyspe _—— Everything he ate seemed 
to sour and create acid and gases in the 
stomach; he had pains like rheumatism 
in the back, shoulder blades and limbs, 
fullness and distress after eating, poor 
appetite and loss of flesh; the heart be- 
came affected, causing palpitation and 
sleeplessness at night. 

I gave him powerful nerve tonics and 
blood remedies, but to no purpose. As an | 
experiment I finally bought a fifty cent | 
package of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets at | 
a drug store and gave them to him. Al- 
most immediate relief was given and after | 
he had used four boxes he was to all ap- 
pearances fully cured. 

There was no more acidity or sour, wat- | 
ery risings, no bloating after meals, the 
appetite was vigorous and he has gained 
between 10 and 12 pounds in weight of 
solid, healthy flesh. 

Although Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets | 
are advertised and sold in drug stores, | 
yet I consider them a most valuable ad- | 
dition to any physician’s line of remedies, 
as they are perfectly harmless and can be 
given to children or invalids or in any 
condition of the stomach with perfect 
safety, being harmless and containing 
nothing but hie proce and fruit essences, 
pure pepsin and Golden Seal. 

Without any question they are the saf- 
est, most effective cure for indigestion, 
biliousness, constipation and all derange- | 
ments of the stomach however slight or 
severe. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are sold by 
druggists everywhere at fifty cents for 
full sized package. 


For Wear 
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way at Belle ee church has 


lately purchased the Emery edifice and moved it to | 


the field. 
Wyoming 


7 Febuary t 


| You Can’t Digest 
| wendy, an Le Any food containing it tg 


4 


Lusk.—The pastor, Rev. J. S. Calhoun, who has | 


been living at Manville, will now occupy the com- 
fortable parsonage here. 
both fields fill the churches. At Manville, people 
drive in from the country a long distance to the 
services. 


Dova.as held its annual meeting Jan. 10, and | 


the reports of the different officers show a gain over 
last year. 
was invited to remain the third year. 
PACIPIC COAST 
California 


San DiEGO.—First. The 11th annual meeting, 


held Feb. 2, marked also the beginning of the fifth 
year of the pastorate of Dr. 8S. A. Norton. The 


women gave a reception in the church parlors in | 
the afternoon. Supper was served to nearly 400 


persons. The business filled the evening. Reports 
showed a prosperous condition. Morning congre 
gations fill the new auditorium. The Sunday school 


| is larger than ever before. Prayer meetings are 


well attended and deeply interesting. Congrega- 
| tional Work is to be in all the families of the parish. 
Finances are well in hand for the coming year. 
REDLANDS.—First. Rey. J. H. Williams’s pas- 
torate began in October, 1893, the church then 
| numbering 153. Since that time 157 have been 


| added, the net gain being 115, making the present 


membership 268. Twenty-seven members were 
| added in 1897, 13 on confession. The men and 


| boys are organized into six classes, whose chair- 


men become responsible for the midweek prayer 


| meeting six times in the year, when they represent 
| the interests of the six benevolent societies. 


Oregon 
PORTLAND.—Annual meetings are the order of 
the day. At Hassalo Street 54 out of 128 resident 
members responded to the roll-call. Reports in- 


| dicated an improved condition over last year.— 
| Sunnyside. 
| showed growth; $1,244 were raised and $550 spent 
| on finishings, all from a res.dent membership of 35; 
| amount raised by Sunday school $84, one-half com- 
| ing from Boys’ Brigade class. 
| meeting, led by boys, was recently organized, and 


Full reports from all departments 
A brigade prayer 


has an average attendance of 25. The women 
started a girls’ industrial school last Oetober, which 


| meets weekly—enrollment 60, average attendance 

| 40. By this means Christian influences are thrown 
around a large number whom it would be difficult | 

Roll-call received 155 | 


to reach otherwise.—— First. 
responses. Full reports from all departments 
showed healthy increase over 1896. A small bal- 
ance was left in treasury after current expenses 
were paid. Thirty new members were added. A 


| distinct gain in benevolences is noted, owing to a 


buy spoons, forks, etc. 
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These goods have stood 
the test for 50 years, 
which proves conclu- 
sively that they are the 
best. The prefix 1847 
guarantees the genuine 
Rogers quality. 


MeridenBritanniaCo. 
MERIDEN, Conn., 
208 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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systematic presentation of the six societies. The 


| Ladies’ Aid Society formed a literary club, which 
| doubled the membership. 


Washington 


WALLA WALLA.—Revy. A. R. Olds, who repre- 
sents this church as county missionary, since it 


| shares his support with the C. H. M.S., is meeting 
| with good success. 


A church of 25 members was 
organized at Touchet in November as the result of 


| his efforts in one country district. There are now 

| six churches and 11 Sunday schools in the county 

| Congregational. 

| Rev. Elvira Cobleigh is as tireless and suceessful | 
as ever in her county work. Special meetings ate 








now being held at Whitman. 
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By unanimous vote Rev. O. L. Corbin | 


The congregations on | 


is made of the entire wheat berry—nature’s best foog 

for man—denuded of the woody outer covering op 

husk. It is a food for digestion, nourishment ang 
Pat it on your grocery list. 


If your grocer does not 
keep it,send us his name 
and yourorder—we will see 
that you are supplied. 

The genuine made only by the 
FRANKLIN MILLS CO., 
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ELY’S CREAM BALM is a positive cure. 
Apply into the nostrils. Itis quickly absorbed. 50 
cents at Druggists or by mail ; samples 10c, by mail 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York © ity. 








grow paying crops because they’re 
fresh and always the best. For 
sale everywhere. Refuse substitutes. 
Stick te Ferry’s Seeds and prosper. 
1898 Seed Annual free. Write for it. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 





WE no sd supply our seeds to dealers to 
sell again. At the same time, any-, 
one who has bought our seeds of their 
local dealer during — 1896 or 1897 will 
ne sot on anual of “Everything gd Res: 
en” for rovided they 
apply by letter FREE oe give the 
name of the local merchant from whom 
they bought. .To all others, this magnifi- 
cent Manual, every copy of which costs us 
30 cents to place in your hands, will be sent 
free on receipt of 10 cents (stam yaad to - 
postage. othing like this 
ever been seen here or abroad; itisa ‘peal 
of 200 pages, contains 500 engravings of 
seeds and plants, mostly new, and these are 
beg lemented by 6 full size colored plates 
e best novelties of the season, finally, 


OUR “SOUVENIR” SEED COLLECTION 


will also be sent without charge to all appli- 

cants sending 10 cts. for the Manual who will 

state where they saw this advertisement. 
Postal Card Applications Will Receive No Attention. 


PETERHENDERSONsCo. 
7CortLanot STNEW YORK 
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PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Feb. 27-March 5. Getting Close to 

Christ. Luke 10: 38-42; John 17: 20-26. 

Christian ambition can mount no higher. 

yet between what is possible and what is ac- 
tual we are conscious of a great gap. Many 
aman is a true Christian, has been saved by 
Christ and will go to heaven at last who, 
nevertheless, lives with hardly any realiza- 
tion of his personal presence. Yet Christ 
always held before his disciples this ideal of 
communion, of companionship, of such iden- 
tification with him as is figured férth by the 
relation of the branch to the vine. As we 
study the heroes and leaders of our faith 
throughout the centuries we see how Chris- 
tianity was to them not, a beautiful ethical 
system, but a burning passion for a risen 
Redeemer. As Phillips Brooks said in one 
of the last sermons he preached in Trinity 
Church: ‘ After all Christianity reduces it- 
self to this—a great, dear figure standing 
with outstretched arms.” This close rela- 
tion for which we long is not the fruit of a 
transient emotion. It costs time and thought 
and effort. I speak of two helps in this direc- 
tion. 

Familiarity with the gospel story brings us 
nearer Christ. There his wondrous personal- 
ity is mirrored for us in vivid and imperish- 
able forms. No one who broods over these 
pages can doubt who he was, what he was, 
how he lived and died, what he wants to be to 
the souls that trust him. We all impoverish 
our Christian experience through failure to 
read and reread the four accounts which we 
have of Jesus. It would bea very good rule 
to let no day pass without spending at least 
five minutes over these pages. Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps has told us, in her striking in- 
troduction to her story of Jesus Christ, how 
the familiar narrative took on new charm as 
she approached it for the purposes she had in 
view: ‘Often on waking in the morning after 
days of the most absorbing and affectionate 
study of the great Life the first conscious 
thought has been, ‘Who was with me yester- 
day. In what delightful, in what high sodi- 
ety have I been,’ I felt as if I had made a 
new, a supreme acquaintance.’ So it will 
surely be with any one who puts himself 
under the spell of the Master of men. 

Another way is to try to repeat the life of 
Jesus. All honor to the man who, lacking the 
sense of Jesus’ nearness, still obeys his com- 
mands heartily and unreservedly. He cannot 
go on long doing the will of Christ without 
coming not only to a knowledge of the doc- 
trine but t> a realization of the presence. To 
do the things that Jesus wants done in this 
needy and helpless world is to be recognized 
by others as like him who went about doing 
good. To be like him not only in conduct but 
in the purity of one’s thoughts, the nobleness 
of one’s aspirations, is to be drawing near 
him day by day. 

The early disciples did not, after all, have 
80 great an advantage of us. They knew their 
Lord better after he departed from their side. 
Mary was closer to him on the resurrection 
morning than when she sat at his feet in 
her Bethany home. The sweet hymn of Ray 
Palmer says: 

Jesus, these eyes have never seen 
That radiant form of thine; 


The veil of sense hangs dark between 
Thy blessed face and mine. 


I see thee not. I hear thee not, 
Yet art thou oft with me ; 

And earth hath ne’er so dear a spot 
As where I meet with thee. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Feb, 20-26, Alliance with Christ. John 
13: 1-14; Eph, 2: 11-22; Phil. 1: 12-24, 
on it is. Its supreme value. Its enjoyable- 
ess. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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From Woop To Brass.—A long step ahead has 
been made this season in the manufacture of Con- 
tinental clothes trees. They appear now in all the 
glory of burnished brass. Thus made they are 
lighter and stronger than wood, more liberal in 
carrying capacity and much more attractive in ap- 
pearance. These brass trees are on sale at the 
Paine furniture warerooms on Canal Street at very 
low prices. 


Dow’? DELAY—ACCEPT AT ONCE.—If you are 
sick or out of health here is a chance of being 
cured which may never happen again. Dr. Greene, 
34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., the most noted 
and successful physician in curing disease this 
century has produced, has announced that suffer- 
ers from disease may consult him by letter free. 
Write him immediately about your case. You can 
thus get his opinion and advice without charge. 
Do not miss this opportunity—your restoration to 
health will undoubtedly result. 


To FLORIDA UNDER PERSONAL Escort.—The 
Pennsylvania Railroad personally conducted tours 
to Jacksonville undoubtedly offer the best medium 
for a short visit to this land of sunny skies and 
balmy air. A period of two weeks is allowed in the 
Flowery State, and passengers are accorded entire 
freedom of movement after arrival at Jacksonville. 
Each party will travel in special train of Pullman 
sleeping and dining cars, and will be in charge of a 
tourist agent aud chaperon. Tours will leave Bos- 
ton Feb. 7 and 21 and March 7. Rate, including 
Pullman accommodations, meals and all expenses 
en route in both directions, except last tour, using 
through rail lines, Boston, $65; New York, $50. 
Tickets for the last tour are good to return until} 
May 30. Itinerary of D. N. Bell, Tourist Agent, 206 
Washington Street, B ‘ston. 








Wanted 


A First-Class 
Man or Woman 


To look after our 
subscribers, secure 
renewals and new 
names. -The com- 
ing year, 1898, will 
be the greatest in 
the history of THE 
LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, Prof-. 
itable employment 
offered. Write for 
particulars. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 





Sao Sontag Machines cannot 
be obtained through department 
stores or merchandise dealers; they 
are delivered directly from maker to 
user only through our own em- ff 
ployees. They are offered to the 
public on their intrinsic merits as the 
best device obtainable for family 


sewing. 
CAN YOU TRY ONE FREE? 





CERTAINLY. Deliver it at your 
door, in our own wagon, upon 
application to any of our offices, | 
located in every city in the world. 
EITHER LOCK-STITCH OR 


2) CHAIN-STITCH 


ANY STYLE OF CABINET 


WORK. 


Sold for Cash, or Leased. 
Old Machines Exchanged. 











CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE | 


The most successful curative known. 


East NORTHFIELD, Mass., Feb. 1, 1897 

I have invariably declined giving "indorsement to 
medicines or agencies for curative purposes. But after 
a faithful use of the Electropoise in my family f have 
had such signal proof of its remedial value that I herein 
voluntarily testify to = heaiing virtues. It is my im- 
mediate duty to make known its curative properties for 
the sake of those that suffer. The Electropoise has very 
materially benefited 4 ~4 in dissipating the agonies 
of ¢ aba nervous dys! 

I re; that an un bo ‘teats founded on misrepre- 
senta in kept me from its beneficial help until recently. 


"Gxo. C, NEEDHAM. 


Circulars, Testimonials, etc., Free. 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 


36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
General Agent for the New England States. 


Needs no ae 


because it is free from all 
disagreeable taste and odor. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil, 


always of the highest standard of quality, is 
now prepared by a new process, whereby the 
Oil is kept from atmospheric contact from the 
beginning of the process of manufacture until 
it is safely corked up in bottles, thus prevent- 
ing contamination of any kind and excluding 
all impurities. 

Give this new Oil a trial. Ark for Peter Moller’s Oil aad see 


that the bottle -- a fat, oval one --hears our namo as agents, 
Notice the date in peforated ted letters at Lottom of tbe latel. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 





IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 


by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, 
please mention that the advertisement was seen in 
The Congregationalist. 





When Hamlet exclaimed 
** Aye, there’s the rub!” 
could he have referrd to 


. 
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Education 


—— Miss Virginia Dox, the untiring and 
courageous representative of Whitman Col- 
lege, is still in New England, and during the 
last two months has received a number of con- 
tributions to the endowment fund.- She pro- 
poses to remain here until the entire amount 
needed—about $12,000—is pledged. 


—— We regret to learn that Abbot Academy, 
Andover, is to lose its principal, Miss Laura 
Watson, at the close of the academic year in 
June. During the past six years Miss Watson 
has rendered admirable service, but she is con- 
vinced that the time has come for her to resign 
the burden of administration to other hands. 
A committee from the board of trustees has 
been appointed to secure her successor. 


—— Prof. George H. Palmer of Harvard 
has been giving a delightful course of lectures 
at Dartmouth on the relations of ethics to 
other sciences. The moral as well as the in- 
tellectual value of the course was noteworthy, 
as Dr.: Palmer proved himself an effective 
preacher of righteousness not only on the 
Sunday when he occupied the college pulpit, 
but throughout his week’s stay. Mrs. Palmer 
accompanied her husband, and spoke before 
the Ladies’ Literary Society and the Young 
Ladies’ Club. 





Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toa line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 








COLLINS—In Waltham, Jan. 31, Harriet 8., widow of 
Deacon James H. Collins, aged 80 yrs., 8 mos., 6 dys. 
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Ponp’s EXTRACT cures pain and bleedings. 
Get the genuine, never trifle with counterfeits. 


SUFFERERS from coughs, sore throat, etc., should 
be constantly supplied with “ Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches.”” Avoid imitations. — 


THE Pennsylvania R. R. personally-conducted 
tour to Washington on April 1 by special train of 
Wagner palace cars via the Fitchburg R. R. ap- 
peals particularly to the school teachers of New 
England. The rate is only $25.00 and the Easter 
vacation covers the time one is absent. J. R. Wat- 
son, Gen’l Pass. Agt. Fitchburg R. R. will be glad 
to send itinerary on application. 


IDEAL TOURS TO WASHINGTON.—The perennial 
attractions of Washington need no presentation. 
Always interesting, every American only awaits | 
the most favorable opportunity to visit it. This op- | 
portunity is presented by the personally conducted ‘ 
tours of the Pennsylvania Railroad, which will-| j A day's fuel, » 

| 
| 





leave Boston March 14, April 18 and May 16. “day’s worry and 
Rate, $23. Washington and Old Point Comfort ate noe 
tours Feb. 22, March 22 and April 12. Rate, $28. —and then, such a 
The above rates include all necessary expenses | te we A ged as 
during the entire time absent, except supper on ’ BK, Saeenanae to Van 
the steamer returning. An all-rail tour by special Jamp’s Boston Beans 


train of Wagner palace cars on April1. Rate from | “Sonatas In Sanne for sample cas—ooklet free, 


Boston or any station on the Fitchburg Railroad, | VAN CAMP PACKING co... d 
including all necessary expenses, $25. Itineraries | f Fen Come Or Concentrated Tomato foup-ddicious 
of D. N. Bell, tourist agent, 205 Washington Street, | economical. A lc can makes a quart cf'soup. 
Boston, or George W. Boyd, assistant general pas- . 
senger agent, Philadelphia. a 


xis cP + 
IF you wish to be well you must ty your system | PARKER S GINGER RTONIC 
against the attacks of disease. Your blood must be 


kept pure, your stomach and digestive organs in order, | best cure for Ci dige yen 
your ap) otite good. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the medi- | lawerd Pains and the ills Iwof the Fe Feeble lo and yee 
cine to build you up, purify and enrich your blood and —- most active medicines vith Gages, 18 exer 
Sigcetive so t creates an appetite and gives dics, and 1s(n fact the most revitalizing, life-giving com 
: a bination ever discov aeons La uns, ¥ matism, 
Hoop’s PILLs are the favorite family cathartic, easy ot oe and the Sues are dra o ng hay to 
to take, easy to operate. Ke cseve Whe would sad ae 

















FAIRBANKS-—In Nice, France, Feb. 8. of poe, | 


Charles Fairbanks, last surviving son of the late 


Erastus Fairbanks, of St. Johnsbury, Vt., aged 16 . og | 


2 mos. 


GOODWIN—In North Coventry, Ct., Jan. 30, Henry | 


Sacford Goodwin, at his farm home where he was 
born about 80 years ago. 

HALL—In St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 14, Mary E., wife of 
Rev. Richard Hall, aged 77 yrs. 

HUTCHINS—In Worcester, Mass., Feb. 13, suddenly, 
Eliza E., wife of C. Henry Hutchins. She was a promi- 
nent member of Piedmont Church. 

NOURSE-In Chicago, Ill., Feb. 7, at the residence of 
his son, Benjamin F. Nourse ‘66 Woodland Park 
Francis Nourse, aged 80 yrs., mos. New York and 
New England papers please c nd 

SAWTELL—In Orange, Mass., Feb. 6, Sultyna J., widow 
of the late Ezra H. Sawtell of Ayer, and daughter of 
Deacon Daniel and Rachel Jones of Ashburnham, 
aged 82 yrs., 9 mos. 


REV. H. LIZZIE HALEY 


Died in Lowell, Mass., Dec. 21, 1897, Rev. H. Lizzie 
Haley, aged 52 years. She was born in Tuftonboro, 
N. H., Nov. 24, 1545; graduated at Bates College, 1873; 
then took a theological course at Christian Biblical In: 
+ a Stapfordville, N. Y.; and was ordained May 10, 

77. ‘There after, for twenty years, she labored with 
Songrenstinesh, Methodist, Baptist and other Christian 
churches, as a successful evangelist. Large numbers of 
persons were converted under her earnest and faithful 
ministrations.. “ They that turn mony to righteousness 
shall shine as the stars forever and e 

Miss Haley was a soundly Biblic: al preacher, witha 

leasing and persuasive manner, and without “ sensa- 
jonalism "appealed to the reason and conscience of her 
hearers. 

She leaves three brothers—Rev. J. W., Dr. T. A., and 
J. Makenzie Haley, and one sister, Mrs. Rev. H. ©. 
Duganne. 


MRS. REBECCA P. OSBORNE 
Mre. Rebecca Proctor Osborne, daughter of the late 
Warren M. Jacobs and widow of the late Deacon George 
Francis Osborne of Peabo ty, Mass., dieu at her res - 
dence, 406 Massachusetts Ave. , this City, Saturday, Feb. 
5, age d 63 yrs., 2mos.,3dys. The deceased was born 
in P ‘eal ody, Dee. 2 1834. irs. Osborne early in lie oe 
came a mem er of the Firat ¢ Jongregational Church in 
Peabod), of which her husband was for many years a 
highly honored and respected deacon. She was earnest 
er every endeavor in every good word and work. 
In June, ish7, she married the fate George Francis Os- 
borne of Ps abody, who was for many years the presi- 
dent of the Neptune Fire and Marine [nsurance Co. of 
Boston. Mr. and Mrs. Osborne had four child en, two 
sons and two daughters, one rf whom survives, Mrs. 
Heien Osborne Gar), wife of Frank E. H. G ary. One 
sister also survives, Mrs. yd U. Melcher of Peabody. 
Mrs. Osborne was a devoted Christian wife and mother, 
devoted to the community, to the home and t> the 
church she loved so well. She had a kind, encouragin 
word and a ay new smile for al , and the memor of 
her life and her loving heart will long be cher'sh 
the —y friénds who mourn her loss. The closing a} 
this earthly life, so sweet, bonutiful avd peanetat 3 
nos than pampenceve years i simply saying “ by” 
to those she held so near and dear on earth, es the 
saying of asweet “good morning” to the many friends 
in the home a! ove. 
ann funeral service} were held at her late residence. 
406 Massachusetts Ave., been ee A , op Tuesday, Feb. 8, at 
12M. They were largely attended by her re’ atives and 
friends. The rervices were conducted by Rev. George 
A. Hall, pastor of the Congregational church of Pea- 
body. assisted by Rev. Nathan E. Wood, D. D., yo} of 
the First Bal tist Church of Boston. Three’ b utiful 
selec ions, ‘' Jesus, Lover of Ba is ay ”"* Abide with 
me” and * Nearer, my God, 2 were ap) al fer 


‘Cabbage, Turnips, Etc. 


BUFFALO 
ITHIA WATER 


‘Nerve Tonic, Anti-Dyspeptic and Restorative 


A Sufferer Who Had Lived for Years on Tea and Crackers, 
Etc., Eats Bacon, Cabbage and Turnips. 


Statement of Mr. C., of Mount Laurel, Va. 
Indorsed by Dr. John C. Coleman, Surgeon (retired), U. 8. Navy, South Boston, Va. 


“For a number of years I was the victim of a most distressing form of Dyspepsia, 
unable to eat meat or vegetables, and living entirely upon Tea and 
Crackers, Bread and Milk and other similar articles. I was subject to 
Nausea and Vomiting after eating, and frequently discharged from an empty stomach an acid 
fluid of a yellowish tinge. From an average weight of two hundred and twenty I declined to 
one hundred and sixty pourids. My mervoussystem became thoroughly prostrated, 
and I. had despaired, of relief from any sdurce when I was advised to make a trial of 
BUFFALO LITHI A WATER Its beneficial actiun was soon apparent in a gradual 
abatement of my distressing symptoms, and under the 
continued use of the water there was continued improvement, and in something less than 
three months I ate with impunity Bacon, Cabbage and Turnips, and whatever else 
I happened to fancy. [soon regained my former weight and robust general 
health, and entered actively upon my business pursuits.” 
! Dr. John C. Coleman, Surgeon (retired), U.S. N., South Boston, Va.: 
“T am not a practicing physician, and was not the attending physician of Mr. 
Covington, but as a neighbor I knew of his condition, and suggested the use of 
in hig case, with the remarkable results above 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER sisted by nim.” 


BUFFALO LITHI A WATER philotes pny Bock ni and Druggists generally. Pam- 
PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 








ately rendered by the Temple Saartet’ The flor er- 
ings were beautiful. The pallbearers, four in 
were all relatives ef the deceased, M 


essrs j 
rne of Sa en , Silas P. Chase ‘and Henry M. a 


cher of Peabody, and Herb:r Porter of Malden. The 
intermeat wa at Harmony Grove Cemetery —_. ¥ f 
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FACTS FOR OUR | READERS 


Follow Nature ure and Keep Well, 
a Good Rule. 


The Question is Important, Are 
You Prepared for Spring? 








If Not, Here is Some Very Necessary 
Information for You. 





Nature will soon begin her annual struggle 
for freedom from winter's icy imprisonment. 
Already beneath the frozen surface, giant 
forces are moving in that direction. Purifi- 
cation is going on. 

It is the same with the human system. The 
lengthening days are approaching when the 
blood seeks to recover from its s'uggish in- 
activity. It requires to be enriched with 
vitalizing and health giving qualities to give 
tone, vigor and health to the system. 

For this needed and beneficial service noth- 
ing is so powerful as Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy. 

Now is the time when your nature calls for 
help. Don’t mistake; no other remedy equals 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy 

a spring medicine. No other remedy will 
so quickly and certainly strengthen your 
nerves, invigorate your blood, and correct the 
action of all your organs. It will make you 
well and strong as it has done thousands of 
persons. 





Mrs. Ira A. Bass, Littleton, N. H, says: 

“T want to thank Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy for the good it has 
done me. My stomach was in such a con- 
dition that I could not keep anything on it, 
except a little hot water, without terrible 
distress. I can now eat as well as any one 
need to by keeping a little of the medicine in 
the house and taking it after a hearty meal. 
I can sleep now like a kitten, and O, what a 
God-sent blessing that is! I have taken 
fifteen bottles already, and I would have been 
down in the church-yard now but for the 
wonderful blessing, Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy, and may the blessing 
of God follow Dr. Greene and give him a home 
in heaven, is my earnest prayer.’’ 

No power of words can describe the wonder- 
ful good which this remedy is doing among 
the sick and suffering. Those who take it are 
cured. Thousands of people, at the advent 
of spring, while not exactly sick, are yet out 
of order or ailing in some way. Such people 
need this best of all spring medicines, Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy, to 
restore the natural action of these organs, 
give strength and vigor to the nerves, and 
new life and vitality to the blood. 

Dr. Greene, of 34 Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass., can be consulted free, personally or 
by letter. 


IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN- 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIS1. 





: relative to the influence of liquor manufactur- 


| mining the political power in this country be- 


Temperance 


——— Thefproposition to give to Malden the 
right to make the exclusion of saloons one of 
the municipal rights guaranteed by its new 
city charter meets with no favor from the 
Massachusetts legislature. 


— The Brewers’ Journal gives the total 
consumption of beer and ale in this country 
for the year ending June 30, 1897, as 34,423,094 
barrels, a decrease of 1,402,999 barrels from 
the sales of 1896. Alaska, which brewed only 
414 barrels in 1887, brewed 2,221 in 1897. 
Massachusetts is the only State that brewed 
more in 1897 than in 1896, and Boston and 
New Orleans are the only large cities that 
drank more. 


—— In New York State there is one saloon 
to every 285inhabitants. Under the provisions 
of the Raines law over one-fourth of all the 
townships of the State are absolutely ‘dry,’ 
allowing no liquor to be sold even on a physi- 
cian’s prescription, while nearly sixty per 
cent. have already done away with saloons, 
although many such towns have provided for 
the convenience of travelers by allowing 
liquor to be sold at hotels. 


— The most damaging bit of testimony 


ers and dealers in national politics is found 
in Senator Hoar’s recent explanation why the 
framers of the Dingley revenue law failed to 
gain additional revenue by an extra tax on 
beer. Says Senator Hoar, ‘‘We do not dare 
to compel that industry to pay a reasonable 
‘and proper tax, because we are afraid of the 
political power the brewers will exert, deter- 


tween different political parties.”’ 


— Rev. Dr. John Clifford, describing to 
English Nonconformists his impressions of 
his study of the British colonies, devoted one 
of his letters to a eulogy of the system of 
temperance instruction in public schools which 
he found in Canada and Australia: 


What impressed me most in the attitude of 
the colonies toward the problem of intemper- 
ance was this—that they hold that at the bot- 
tom it is a problem of ideas, and that it is to 
be solved by the scientific instruction of the 
children in hygiene and temperance. I fear 
few people in England really believethat. To 
most of us the evil of intemperance looks as if 
it were only a question of taste, of the gub- 
jection of the man to low and selfish pleasure, 
of appetite, of social custom or of environ- 
ment. No doubt all these elements enter into 
the problem, but if we go beneath the surface 
we discover here, as well as elsewhere, that it 
is the point of view we inherit and transmit, 
the standard of judgment we accept, that 
really controls the situation. 


—— Lady Henry Somerset withdraws her 
support of any form of State control of vice. 
It was upon this rock that her ship of popular 
approval foundered. Miss Frances E. Willard 
is much concerned over the illness of Lady 
Henry Somerset. Speaking of her recently 
Miss Willard said: 


Lady Henry Somerset has given twelve 
years of constant activity to the temperance 
reform. I do not believe that any other 
woman ever laid so many gifts upon its 
shrine. She is the daughter of an earl, the in- 
heritor of wealth, the possessor of beaaty and 
charm. She has a voice sweet as a flute, and 
of a compass capable of easily reaching 10,000 
persons, a gift of eloquence in speaking that 
has made her the foremost woman orator of 
her time, and a gift of writing that has been 
characterized in terms of highest commenda- 
tion by literary experts. To crown all these, 
she has a tender faith and spirituality irradi- 
ating her daily life, and a humor and bon- 
homie so delightful that they are perhaps the 
first qualities noted on meeting her. 








R. R. personally-conducted tour to Washington by 
special train of Wagner palace cars via the Fitch. 
burg R. R. on April 1. This rate includes all ex- 
penses. Write to J. R. Watson, G. P. A. Fitchburg 
R. R., Boston, Mass., for itinerary. 
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Or. Hunter's Book on Book on the Lungs, 


ss rogress of Medical Science. 

A ‘little book published by Dr. Robert 
Hunter, of 117 West 45th Street, New York, 
gives all the latest discoveries and improve- 
ments in the theory and treatment of Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, and Consumption, fully 
explaining their differences and their cure by 
medicated air inhalations. 

Dr. Hunter was the father and founder of 
the local treatment of the lungs by antiseptic 
medicated air inhalations, the inventor of the 
first inhaling instruments ever employed for 
the cure of lung diseases, and the discoverer of 
the only germicide that cures Consumption by 
destroying the bacilli of tuberculosis in the 
langs of the patient. His treatment consists 
of healing and cleansing balms applied to the 
Jungs three times a day by his inhaling instru- 
ments, the application of antiseptic oils tu the 
chest, which surround the body with a zone of 
medicated air, and filling the chamber in which 
the patient sleeps with antiseptic vapors, thus 
keeping up a curative action on the lungs day 
and night. 

No other treatment in the world is so direct, 
common sense, and successful. 

Mrs. Milford Jones says: It gives me pleas- 
ure to give all the information I can concern- 
ing Dr. Hunter and his treatment. 

I can truly say that with God’s blessing I am 
a living witness of its power to cure. 

My disease was of nearly three j nid stand- 
ing; I had been treated by seven different doc- 
tors, all pronouncing my case very serious and 
some hopeless. [ heard of Dr. Hunter and 
called on him as my last hope. He stated my 
case very clearly, saying there was a cavity in 
my right lung, which to me looked very dark. 
He told me he could cure me if I had patience 
and would be faithful in the treatment, but 
that it would take a long time. 

I am now able to do my housework and work 
in the store. My friends can scarcely believe 
it possible for me to look and be so well, for 
they had expected to bury me long ago. 

I firmly believe if you are in a curable con- 
dition at all, Dr. Hunter can do it. I feel much 
interested in all sufferers of such a terrible 
disease. May God bless Dr. Hunter’s treat- 
ment to your cure. 

Your unknown but sympathetic friend, 

Mrs. MILFORD JONES, 
Dover, Morris Co., N. J. 

Dr. Hunter’s Book contains many similar 
letters from prominent people who have been 
successfully treated. It will be sent free to 
Congregationalist readers by addressing him 
at 117 West 45th Street, New York. 


ITCHING 
SKIN 
DISEASES 


Sprepy Cure TreaTMeEnt for torturing, rm 4 
uring, itching, burning, and scaly skin and sealp 
diseases with loss ofhair.— Warm baths with cu. 
TrioukA SoaP, gentle applications of CuTicuna 
(ointment), and fall doses of CuTicuna Rgsot- 
VRNT, greatest of blood purifiers and humor cures 


(uticura 


Is sold throughout the world. Pr 
a anp Cuem. Conr., , Boston. 
** How wo Cure Tih Sin suie S hieeaton” 


RED ROUGH HANDS **7: so at 








$25.00 is the price of ticket for the Pennsylvania |. 





MA 
CATARRH 


SNUFF 


_ CURES CATARRH 
eg oh tg Deat- 


ak 8 on the m 
dats or by mal paget nad. 


It has never 
Catarrh, Cold in 


n restores lost 
kets Price 25 cea, shal 
YY. C. Keith, -- Cleveland, 




















Fair Skin 


Can always be insured, 
free from all imperfec- 
tions, whether effects of 
exposure to heat or cold, 


«sun or wind, or subject to 


chronic skin trouble, by ~ 


} PREVENTS ALL CHAPPING | 


_— >. ss 
?It is prepared especially for those } 
who have delicate skins, being made 
with the same care that has made 
Williams’ Shaving Soaps the Stand- 
ard of the World. 


Leaves the Skin 
Soft and Smooth. | 
The Perfection of Toilet Soap. 


For a limited time with 
every dozen cakes will 


be carefully packed a f 
beautiful z sparent ree ! 
Window Thermometer. 


Soap and Thermometer 
from your druggist,- - - - $1.80 
sent by us. ony tm: prepaid, 2.00 
Sample Cake; ymail, - - -02 
Full-sized Cake, 


Address Department G, 


| THE J.B. WILLIAMS CO., | 
Glastonbury, Conn. 





% Hinds’ Honey and 
Almond Cream. 


Recommended Especially for 
Chapped Hands. Pimples. 
Face and Lips. Chafing, Itching. 
Rough, Hard and  Scaly Eruptions. 
Irritated Skin. Eczema, etc. 


SR 


Free from oily or greasy properties. /¢ /eaves 
no visible trace of its use. It softens, improves and 
preserves the skin, and for the face makes the 
complexion pure and beautiful. 








A SAMPLE BOTTLE sent for 6 (six) cents, with 
description book and testimonials. 
For Sale at Druggists or sent, charges prepaid, 50 cents. 


A. S. HINDS, 72 F, Pine Street, Portland, Maine. 
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Daintiest 
Feast 


that ever satisfied the desire of a 


BANISHES PAIN. candy conosscur—a box a 
Whitman’s 


chocolates and confections. Sold everywhere. 


AVOID WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 











WHITMAN’S INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE is perfect in 
flavor and quality, delicious and healthful. Made instantly with 
boiling water. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 1316 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 











